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All steel frame 
Easy to sweep under 





Comfort, Individuality, Durability, Sanitary. Three sizes adjustable. Six sizes 

non-adjustable. These desks have been tested and tried by hundreds of schools 

which are now reordering. Weare the originators of the Steel School Furniture. 

Our experimental period is over. Other firms are now experimenting. 
DON’T BUY EXPERIMENTS 
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Steel Teacher's Desk 
with four drawers 
Steel Teacher's Desk, 
with two drawers 
ry 
1) 
I 
J 
Steel Adjustable Bench Adopted by Indian 
apolis, Ind Philadelphia, Pa Pittsburg, Pa We make in extended yood frame 
Louisville, Ky and hundreds of other cities benches for those who prefer ther Any bench 
More of these benches sold than iny other stee rr wood equipped wit! Any kind of 0 Daa cher Desk for thos 
ties Sete ate Theat i any r acher's esk fo ose 
Steel Principal's Desk make. The only guaranteed bench with a guar tool rack and as ur drawers as desired who prefer them 
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Sanitary Steel Dustless 
Eraser Cleaner Sanitary Stee! Book Cases 


and Stacks 





Sanitary Steel Domestic Science Cabinet 
Also well adapted to your home 
Mr. Schoolman 
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Sanitary Steel Shade 
Adjuster. 
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HOOL, THE COLUMBIA PLAN 
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Sanitary Steel Dictionary 
Holder, with shelves 


THE COLUMBIA PLAN OLUMBIA 
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When a blackboard manufacturer lists black- 
ening or paint as one of his products is it, or is 
it not, a recommendation for the artificial black- 
boards he offers? Is it, or is it not, a promise that 
such artificial blackboards will put you to expense, 
annoyance and inconvenience of resurfacing? Our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 





do not need reblackening, do not warp, crack, 


or crumble; they present a writing surface as 
smooth as glass and retain all these desirable 
qualities permanently. Made from the same ma- 
terial as our imperishable roofing slate, they last 
as long as the building—and longer. 


PENNA. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. | 


GARBONALL 
BLACKBOARDS 


Guarantee 












Will not reflect a glare to injure the eyes. 
Will not peel, warp or crack. 

Will not wear glossy in service. 

Will last as long as the building itself. 
Absolutely waterproof. 

Guaranteed to be 


Perfect in Workmanship 
Perfect in Materials 


Write for Booklet 
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If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 














SWIMMING TANA 
S/INA! TEMPLE CHICAGO. 
WATERPROOFED WITH HYDROLITE 


FOR MODERN The sanen Seamless Stone Blackboard 
SCHOOLS a anemia: 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on @& 
base-coat of hard 


A. . 
plaster makes a xy me: TT ti! eg 
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Promotes the Efficiency of 


Portland Cements 
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washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


Write for catalog. BECKLEY - CARDY MFG. co. 312 W. s tandaiph St. 


CHA RTS 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . ._ 6.00 


Increases Colloidal Yield. 
Increases Tensile and Crushing Resistances. 
Increases the Density of Concrete 
and Mortar. 
Decreases voids and porosities. 
Decreases action of free lime. 
Decreases tendencies of Portlands 
to crack. 
Decreases cost of mixing for 


Waterproofing 


Write for Booklet 
























McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart... . . . 6,00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart . ... . . 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates ... . . . 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . { ht 2 


an ied pil ne 70 aa 
cConnell School Supp O. 
4430 MARKET STREET | Supply ¢ PA. CHICAGO 
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is poor economy to 
buy unknown tools. 
When you have need 
for a tool of any kind it 
must be in good con- 
dition for good work. 


KEEN 


Quality Tools 


were put on the market over 40 
years ago to supply this demand 
for perfect tools and to identify 
them so they could be asked for by 
name and recognized at sight. 


This name Keen Kutter and 
the trademark on eac 

is your protection, 
because every Keen 
Kutter tool is guaran- 

teed by the makers. 

If any defect develops 





i ™ ** Phe Recollection of Qual- 
Pa . SIMMONS 


your money will be 
refunded without question. 
ity Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten. ° 
Trademark Registered 
KUTTER Ifnot at your dealer's, write us 
- SIMMONS HARDWARE 00. 
(inc.) 


St. Lous & New Yorn, U.S.A. 








| there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y, Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 20-22-24 Vesey $t., New York 


DIPLOMAS 


— ONE OR A THOUSAND 


WALTER E. DUNN 
THE DIPLOMA MAN 
203 eee New York City 


SLATE SLATE S222" ven 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. 


ST, LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 


Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
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The Cover Design of this issue is reproduced from a bronze medal- 
lion placed above the main entrance of the new State Education 


Building at Albany, N. Y. 


The sculptor is Mr. Charles Keck of New 


York City, and the architects are Messrs. Palmer and Hornbostel, New 


York City. 


Copyright, 1911, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark in 
United States Patent Office, 


under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, school architecture and sanitation, and related 
topics are solicited. 
butions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accompanied by 
Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain name and address 


Unavailable material will be promptly returned. 


of writer (not necessarily for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


$1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. 
































SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, $1.35. 


equipped with 


ing Schools. 


Vises made in two sizes, with and without stops. 
Write us for catalog and prices today. 


Hear our story on Vises and Benches before you join 


the ranks of our satisfied customers. 


| LIQUID SOAP 


380-382 South Wabasha St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Teecemsee 


PAPER TOWELS 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., 


Contri- 


Foreign, 
We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration of their subscription so 
that their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. 
reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration with 
full balance paid to date. 


Notice of discontinuance must 






Manual Training Benches 


et Wilcox Rapid 
Acting Vises 


are specified by the leading 
instructors in Manual Train- 


Richards -Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ii. 





Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 
American Sanitary Products Co. 











The Lawton Duplicator 


$3.50 UP 


Did you know 
that a machine 
is manufactur- 
ed to save you 
work? With 
the Lawton 
Duplicator y ou 
only have to 
write one set 
of examination 
papers, music 
or anything that you need 50-100 or 150 
copies of. You then place this original 
copy on the face of the Duplicator, leave 
it there for three minutes, then you can 
make the required number of copies up to 
150. After using the Duplicator you need 
not wash the ink out(as in the Hektograph) 
simply close and lay away until ready to 
use again. The Duplicator comes in 10 
sizes, handsomely finished Oak Frame. An 
ornament as well as a useful machine. 





Used by numerous large colleges and 
schools all over the United States and 
Canada. 

OUR GUARANTEE. If machine does not 
give perfect satisfaction (you are to be 
the sole judge) we will refund your money 
if machine is returned. 


Send for our Catalog ‘‘D”’ giving sizes 
and prices. 


The Hektograph M’f’g and Dup, Co, 


42 Murray St., New York City 





DIPLO MAS 


BOSTON 


We do diploma work for Harvard 
University 


Over 100 Diploma designs 
engraved on 
Steel, Copper and Stone 
for every kind of school 
or college 
Send for samples and prices 


F.W. MARTIN CO. 
BOSTON 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


URINALS :: CLOSETS 
Omega Slate Co. 


Bangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 
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A. J. Nystrom & Co. ,86-88 Lake St. 
Sole United States Agents 
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Let us prove to you how you can save 
money on the school books and supplies 
that you need for the coming year. The 
inexperienced ‘‘flit from flower to 
flower’’ in placing their book orders; but 
it is the part of wisdom to stick to us, and 
‘*bunch your orders.’’ If you are not on 
our side, consider this as a personal in- 


vitation to step over. Our catalogue at 
your service. 





"KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 
59-67 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 
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GRAND 
RAPIDS 


School Furnishings 


Stand the Efficiency Test 





Bench for Metal Working 


We make dependable equipment for the Shops— 
Laboratories — Drawing Rooms — Domestic 
Science Centers. Wall Cases 
Special Cabinets. 


MAY WE SEND CATALOGS? 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Company 
628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


The Engineering features connected with a “lay-out” for woodworking 
machinery or forge requirement should be trusted only to an expert along 
this line. 

The location of the motors, whéther to have them direct connected or 
belt driven, the arrangement of underground conduits for forge equipment, 
etc., are all of such vital importance and so necessary to successful operation 
that the Oliver Machinery Co. makes a specialty of the above. Our engineer- 
ing talent is second to none. 

We solicit the opportunity to make drawings to fit any room you now 
have or may want, to select blower, fans, mhotors, woodworking equipment 
» and tell you how much it would cost. Write 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


50 Church St., NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


Branches: CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


ST. LOUIS 


; : ge 


‘“Peerless’’ Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Drawing Tables, Work Benches, Cabi- 
nets,and Cases of Every Description 
Excel in Construction and Finish. 


Allow us to Estimate on your New Equipment. 


Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders 
Promptly at Very Attractive Prices. 


Illustration Shows Our Double Work Bench for Manual 
Training Schools. 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


GET OUR CATALOG 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


MANUFACTURER OF BENCHES 


2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SILENT GIANT] | Bemis standard Bench 






























NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Insured for 20 Years 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


Office and Factory: 5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 












Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. 

; The machines 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 

We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. i 
Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


SLATE E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
BLACKBOARDS secon uri NONGOR FA . 












Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CoO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 








High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N.Y. 








Produced by ws from Balas eee tebeins ehh. Suestiee pi 
se tio eo. U spondence so d. 
STRONG ROCK—SU PERIOR FINISH QUARRIER OF 
WE ARE FIRST HANDS ROOFING SLATE—Black, Green, Purple, Red 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION STRUCTURAL SLATE —Steps, Platforms, Urinals, etc. 
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Leaders in Manual Training Equipment 


ELOW is a partial list of the Manual Training Equipments installed by the 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. during 1911. 


Please note that our activities are not confined to one locality, but extend from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, and from Texas to Maryland, as well as into Canada. Each name 
represents a satisfied customer. If you are looking for the best in Manual Training 
Supplies get in touch with us at once. Our prices are reasonable. 











Northern Normal and Industrial School, Missouri State Normal School, Maryville, Board of Education, Salida, Colo. 
Aberdeen, S. D. Mo. Board of Education, Shelbyville, ll. 
Board of Education, Appleton, Minn. Board of Education, Pana, Ill. Board of Education, St. John, Kans. 
Board of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. Board of Education, Philipsbury, Mont. Board of Education, St. Croix Falls, Mass. 
Board of Education, Fairfield, Ia. Board of Education, Pocatello, Idaho. Board of Education, Superior, Wis. 
Board of Education, Gilbert, Minn. Board of Education, Port Arthur, Tex. University of North Dakota, N. Dak. 
Barrett Manual Training High School, Board of Education, Redlands, Cal. Board of Education, Visalia, Cal. 
Henderson, Ky. Public School Board, Regina, Sask., Can- Nebraska State Normal School, Wayne, 
Board of Education, Kenosha, Wis. ada. Neb. 
Board of Education, La Grande, Ore. Dept. of Education, San Juan, Porto Rico. Board of Education, Wichita Park, Tex. 
Board of Education, Lonaconing, Md. (Equipments for all schools on the is- Board of Education, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Board of Education, Marion, Ind. land.) 


Etc., Ete. 


Orr & Lockett Benches with Patent Locking System 
= Master Keys Not Needed 


Y using this system on a bench, the partitions between the drawers are eliminated, thus 
using all the space for depth. Each pupil has his own key and 











has access to his own 
drawer. There is a stop on the drawer so he cannot remove it from the beneh and get 


tools from the drawer below. The teacher can, by removing the strip, open any drawer, and, 


if necessary, remove it from the bench. If for any reason the teacher desires to lock the 


whole system to the exclusion of all individual keys, he can do so by reversing the strip. With 





e this system master keys are not needed, and a more secure locking system is assured. In ad- 
: dition to the special locking feature, the drawers in this bench are made large enoug _ 
No. 155 BENCH (Special) bate ‘all the tools and wntectal hibeiad by the atedeek Shin cane ~ “se — 

; commodate a » tools and materi 1eeded by the student. lis saves running - 
Showing Patent Locking System S apout ali 


tools and eliminates the need of special lockers for tools and materials. Write for prices. 


Wells’ Manual Training 
Lathe with Underdrive 


-NDER the Bed of each lathe and about 9%” 

( above the floor is a section of 1,4,” diameter 
turned and polished shafting that runs in boxes 
supported by hangers which are cast solid with the 
lathe legs. (The leg at the left side of the picture 
clearly shows the hanger, boxes, shaft, etc.) The 


5 “ fb a3, 








boxes have vertical adjustment and horizontal swivel 
making it easy to set up a row of lathes and keep the 
several sections of shafting in alignment. This lathe 
comes set up ready for use as shown in illustration. 

When several lathes are set up in a row, we furnish 
Flexible Noiseless Couplings for connecting the ends 
of the shafts. We thus avoid the difficulties of using 
a rigid shaft—it is easier to set the lathes up and the 
shaft is less liable to bind. Write for prices, ship- 
ping weights, ete. 





We employ engineers experienced in installing machine shops, foundries, etc., and will gladly 
give you the benefit of their experience in laying out your Manual Training shops. 


We can furnish everything necessary for either Woodwork or Machine Shops, Foundry or Forge 
Shops, including Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Belting, Motors, and all of the Machinery, Benches, etc. 


14-16 W. RR hicago, 
Randolph St. () RR & OCKET q fll. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Aageles. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. Schoo] Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU S"""2:""%, 


Furnishes teachers of all grades and subjects. We have served numerous leading 
educators and school employers. Teachers of Agriculture a specialty. 


Write for particulars. J. RICHMOND, Manager. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





IN TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


. 601-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


rey us 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU AMERICA 


The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmirt, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


T. H. Armstrong, Mer. 
H. D, Bartlett, Sec’y. 





NORTHERN TEACHERS? AGENGY, re ROD TEARGO, K D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this’ north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°3"c"“ 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Carefully investigates its candidates and recommends only the best. Always has good 
teachers for all positions. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Megr., 623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. i. FLETCHER, Mer. $2 + 424-426 Winsor St., JAMESTOWN, H. Y. 


A LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY Mors TDAHO 


We can Rieti the best teachers available. We handle Superintendents, Principals, and 
Specialists. Our service to schoolsis free. Try us. Write us to-day. 


Registration Free No Position, No Pay 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
— education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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Teachers’ Agency Directory 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools % 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 3 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7’. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal, We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for1912 Write us early. 
E. ©. ROGERS, MANAGER 













20 &. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Manual Training When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
D ti E ject employ an industrial teachers agency. 
omestic Economy we supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Commecciat Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 
Agricultural E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. VincenT B. Fisk, Mgr. 


™* TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c‘naicten Sicccx 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
Employers. 





The Teachers’ Mutual Co-operative Association ' composed of only very high-grade teachers 
Box D-315 THE TEACHERS’ MUTUAL, Ashtabula, Ohio 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23r0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE PEYTON BLOCK 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
205 H Seventh Street, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ™’,,,;.\, >. 


334 year under same Manager—A prompt and reliable Teachers’ Agency—Operates in all 
the States—Offers to School Officers, free of charge, the simplest and most satisfactory 
way of securing teachers—Competent teachers registered free. WRITE US. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers: H. McLean, A. L. ROBERTSON 


310-311 Providence Building DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





Also recommend Athletic 
Coaches who can teach academic 


MANUAL TRAINING The University of Wis- 


We supply ane k eight of our men. More 
onsin too ° 
EXCLUSIVELY DOMESTIC ECONOMY than a third of the State Universi- 


ties selected our candidates. 
teachers of ae The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
WessTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


WE WANT gears TEACHERS for every 


department of school work, from Kinder 


; garten to the v niversity, throughout the 
aan wigs eat Fee entire West. Teachers desiring positions, 
and School Officials desiring qualified 


AGENCY 1545 GLENARM - DENVER COLO RRS oes 
WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager 


Se 






The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
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COLORADO 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg. 


Denver, Colo Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ** Teaching as a Business’’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington, Boise, Idaho 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


AN AGEN CW 
of vacancies and tells "TI" A 


you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something; but if it is 
asked torecommend a teacher 


RECOM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









“SUPERIOR” 





Pat. Dec, 12, 05 
Pat. Jan, 19, '06 ae 


Pat, Claims Allowed 


you take no chances in buying either of the above styles of ink wells for old 
or new school desks. The “U. S.”’ fits the different size holes in old desks 
verfectly. ° 

: QUALITY, DURABILITY AND UP-TO-DATENESS are a few of the 
many traits possessed by our goods. 

Of course you want to be convinced, so let us send you testimonial letters 
and samples of either style or both. Understand that you do not place yourself 
under obligation in accepting samples. : 

It is not necessary that you buy direct, your dealer will supply you. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 








The CLEVELAND pressed STEEL flush top INKWELL 


CLEVELAND inkwells are superior 
to other steel inkwells. They are flush with 
the top of the desk, and do not obstruct nor 
mar books and other articles when moved on 
the desk. Present a better appearance. More 
durable and stronger. Cover rests on top of 
glass when closed and prevents ink evapora- 
tion. Also has other good qualities. 





Write for sample and price. 


Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


2090 E. 22nd St., CLEVELAND, O. 


Patented June 10th, 1910. 
Other Patents pending. 


LARGE ORDERS OUR 
SPECIALTY. 


ECONOMY TABLES AND 
CASES MANUFACTURED IN 
A SPECIAL FURNITURE 
FACTORY. 


LET US ESTIMATE ON 
YOUR EQUIPMENT. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLI- 
CATION. 





ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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One great advantage of this 
fastened in the desk. Thisis 
It insures maximum life and 
well that is insecurely fast- 
other accessible means in- 


Inkwell is that it may be securely 
a decided necessity in school desks. 
service for the Inkwells. An Ink- 
ened whether by nails, screws or 
vites removal and consequent break- 
age or loss. Youcannot / expect maximum efficiency from Inkwells 
that are not permanently f gy locked in the desk. School people have 
had so much trouble Q9@ from this source that they should be able to 
use good judgment in deciding what Inkwellsto use. The ‘*TAN- 
NEWITZ” is de- cidedly a troubleproof Inkwell. It can be lock- 
ed permanently in the desk. It positively will re- 
sist all efforts to remove it. It holds the glass well 
securely and prevents rattling The steel bar- 
tel of the Support completely envelopes and 
protects the glass. It is asimple, 
strong and permanent Ink- 
well. For the children’s 
school desk, it is un- 
equalled. If you have not 
tried this Inkwell in your 
school desks, do so by all means. 
There are more than one and one- 
half millions in use today. We will 
send you a sample free of expense if 
you will write us. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


Station A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




























































; Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 


more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
14 to 2% inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 


See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices, 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., - ~ - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN INKWELLS AND FILLER 


=P 
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No spill Fillers 30c 
each. Quick in action, 
no dripping of ink, no 
overfilled wells. 
Holds 1 pt. of ink. 


Non-loseable bottle wells are the best. We sell loseable bottle wells at 60c. per doz. 
Set flush with desk. Fit any opening. The only AIR-TIGHT lid well made. Fits 
Noiseless--W atertight--Neat--Sanitary. any opening rfin, and up--haslarge bottle. 


Why delay on our goods?—Everybody is commencing to use them. 
Write for circulars and prices. Liberal discounts. 


AMERICAN INKWELL CoO. Adrian, Minn. 
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é. . . Our School Service 


We are prepared to give school officials 
ti > expert council and advice on any problem of 
ene Bi _| | school plumbing and sanitation. 






















Our work on the Twenty-third District 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., has attracted the at- 
tention of architects and school builders 
throughout the northwest. 


7-9:>——— 


4} Our “School Service” is real service, 
| built on experience and an understanding of 
‘school needs. 


Send for Catalog 


-\~ Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
as city children. Usable by large as well as small pupils. 




















No. 3. Closes Automatically 





For Schools having no 
Water Pressure, or 
using Spring Water 





rs 






PROTECTED BY TWO PATENTS, OTHERS PENDING 


Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 

The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 

“On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 


extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.”’ 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


























No. 1 for Lavatory Bowl No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 



























Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 





Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 








q o In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
designed for educational work. y are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, rans to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 

what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO! THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


Patented dune 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 Address 
This cut one-quarter actual size 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
BUBBLING FOUNTAINS 


This bubbling stream is not for a bird's but a child’s mouth. 
We make them to fit all conditions at reasonable prices. 


Mechanically built for hard usage. 


Reversible at will. 





‘*GEM”’ SINK BUBBLER 


With or without Porcelain Tops, with or without Receptors. 
NON - SQUIRTING. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


BELLEVILLE, LLL. 





The Wall Outlet Closet 










Outlet through the wall. Secured direct to soil stack; it does 
not touch or depend on the wall or partition for support. 


COMPARISON OF CLOSETS 


Our Wall Closet The Regulation Syphon Jet Closet 








Operates on from 2 to 4 gallons of Requires from 5 to 7 gallons to 
water; saves 3 to 4 gallons at every flush. Water is expensive. 
flush. Clogs easily at any point from 12 to 
Cannot clog out of easy reach of the 24 inches out of reach in waterway. 
hand, Only contraction is 4 inches Acts slowly Flush requires from 4 





inside of the waterway to 5 seconds 
Instantaneous in action Contents last. 
of bowl are discharged in one second. Forces foul air out into the room 


Is_ self-venting. Downward action because bowl must fill with water to 
so prompt and powerful, the suction create a syphon. 
created immediately removes foul air Makes a dirty strip about edge of 
from bowl and vicinity at every flush. bowl where it touches the floor. Is 


Is clean and sanitary. Does not also difficult to mop around. 
touch floor and janitor. can mep be 
neath it. 


Thousands of these wall closets now in daily use. 


WE CARRY FULL LINES OF HIGHEST GRADE BRASS GOODS AND PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


FEDERAL HUBER COMPANY 


Halsted and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Contents of bowl leave 









“WOLFF” PORCELAIN LAVATORIES 


The illustration shows a battery of ‘‘ Wolff’’ Lavatories in- 


stalled in the Bowen High School, at South Chicago. 
bowls are Solid Porcelain with Self-closing Faucets and 


Tennessee Marble. 


Individual Traps; the Back is of Pink 





The Lavatory is one of the most important 
fixtures in the school. It should be made of the 
best porcelain and be well supported on heavy 
iron frames to withstand the rough usage to 
which it is subjected. The selection should 
be made with the greatest care. 

‘Wolff’? Monarch Porcelain and Monument 
Vitreous Lavatories have withstood the sever- 
est tests and are therefore ideal for school use. 

We are equipped to furnish every depend- 
able grade of Plumbing for Schools and Institu- 
tions~—in all accepted material—for all purposes, 
and all designed and made in our own factories. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Go, 


Established 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made 
By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 


Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn $t., Chicago 


TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. 
The 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Omaha, Neb. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dallas, Texas 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Songs We Like To Sing 


Compiled and Edited by MisS ALEXANDER, 
Supervisor of Music, Dallas, Tex. 


VERY song in this unique collection has won a 
permanent place in the hearts of the American 
people. There is no “dead wood’’ here. Each of 

these songs was selected because it received the unan- 
imous vote of many supervisors and teachers of music 
in many different States as one of the most popular 
songs in their schools. 


For high schools and assemblies this book will be 
found ideal. Besides the 67 charming songs, there are 
41 well-known hymns. The book is therefore complete 
in its array of material for recreation and for devotional 
exercises. 


It is attractively bound in boards. 
ITS PRICE IS EXTRAORDINARILY 
LOW--IT IS ONLY 35 CENTS 


The eight numbers of the BEACON SERIES for 
1912 are now ready. Send for descriptive circular. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


The Watson & White Arithmetics 


Elementary Arithmetic - - - 35 cents 
Complete Arithmetic - - - - 60 cents 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 























This series of Arithmetics aim: 


First—To secure a high degree of facility in the funda- 
mental operations and in those other processes which, 
in the actual business of life, are reduced to purely 
mechanical forms of computation. 


Sccond-—To cultivate in pupils the habit of forming vivid 
mental pictures of the business transactions introduced 
in the exercises, and of the commercial and industrial 
relations of the numbers involved in the problems. 


Third—To make a clear and rational development of the 
theory of numbers as far as is necessary for intelligent 
arithmetical work. 


Fourth—To grade the work up, from the simple and easy 
to the more complex and difficult, by steps so gradual 
and in an order so logical that the pupil will steadily 
grow in mathematical power and take pleasure in his 
Own progress. 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic . 35 cents 
Intermediate Arithmetic 45 cents 
Grammar School Arithmetic 60 cents 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


et A Botany that relates 


<A 
hy the subject to man 


The 
Bergen and Caldwell 
Practical Botany 


was published in the fall of 1911. It is now in 
use in eleven Wisconsin High Schools, including 
Milwaukee, Kenosha, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Waupaca and others. 


The material of the book is clearly and interestingly 
written, well within range of the boy and girl in the early 
years of the high school and is well adapted to a course 
leading up to agriculture. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 
Columbus 


Boston Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


London 








New York Milwaukee New Haven St. Paul 
Albany Providence Olean Seattle 
Baltimore Boston Omaha Tacoma 
Buffalo Ithaca Worcester Troy 
Hartford Jersey City Philadelphia New Bedford 


and hundreds of other progressive and up-to-date 
cities and towns 


cco BSEcee 


The Tarr and McMurry 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
THERE MUST BE A REASON 


If you are considering a change of Geography texts, write 
us, and let us show you wherein these books are 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


The Macmillan Company 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND 25th ST. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





Shool Bont) Sournall 


VoL. XLIV, No. 4 


Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


MILWAUKEE—New York— Chicago, APRIL, 1912 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 Per YEAR 





WESTWOOD SCHOOL, 
Garber & Woodward 


CINCINNATI, O 
Architects, Cincinnati. 


(Plans, pages 14 and 28) 


Social Center Ideas in New Elementary School Architecture 


By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, Russell Sage Foundation 


The Civic League of Lexington, Kentucky, 
was endeavoring to get a new school building 
for a neglected district of their city. The 
school board was agreeable, but the funds then 
available would meet only a fraction of the 
cost. The enterprising women and men (this 
order is necessitated by the facts), who com- 
pose the League, resolved not to wait for mu- 
nicipal action. Securing the services of a 
prominent architectural firm, they asked it to 
embody certain ideas in an economical plan. 
When the sketches were done they were pub- 
lished in the newspaper and also sent to people 
all over the city on post cards, bearing the dia- 
grams and this description: 


“The basement of the new school shows a kitchen, 
a carpenter shop, and a laundry where the children 
will be taught. * * * The swimming pool and 
showers are to be open to the young people and the 
adults of the community as well as to the school 
children. * * * Qn the main floor, in addition 
to the classrooms, there is a large room to be used 
as kindergarten, gymnasium and auditorium. In 
the morning the kindergarten children will occupy 
it. It is a story and a half high to accommodate the 
gymnasium apparatus. With the stage at the end 
and folding chairs it may be converted into an 
auditorium for stereopticon lectures, musical en- 
tertainments and plays. When the school buildings 
belonging to the people are used by the people as 
their club houses, where recreation, physical activity 
and educative amusement may be had by the young 
in proper environment, the saloon evil and other 
social evils will not cut so large a figure in our 
civilization. * * * The top floor shows four 
classrooms, and a little library or reading room 
where the excellent library extension work now being 
carried on may develop. The flat roof of the com- 
bined gymnasium and kindergarten room below may 
be used for an out-door school.” 


After the merits of their plan had had time 
to sink into the public mind, they held a 
nine days’ campaign soliciting funds. A 
twenty-five foot barometer set up in front of 
the courthouse, indicated from day to day 
the results of their efforts. On the last day 
the balance of the amount required was guar- 
anteed and now a model schoolhouse is going 
up in Lexington which, more literally than 
usual, is being built by and for the people. 

A survey of the newer elementary school- 
houses in two score of our leading cities and 
towns demonstrates that the motive to provide 
structures which can be used by adults, as 
well as children, is becoming increasingly 
Most of the features which are con- 
verting the modern public schoolhouse into a 
social center were originally provided to meet 
new educational demands. But modern edu- 
cation is becoming so pleasant a process that 
the people who in their youth fled from the class- 
room with alacrity are now coming back to it 
with a new enthusiasm. 


active. 


The evening classes, 
parents’ meetings and public lectures have dem- 
onstrated to the school officials that the people 
appreciate the new privileges and so they are 
extending them. 
also 


The playground movement is 
pressure upon the schoolhouse 
If it is wise to provide wholesome play 
opportunities during the summer it is equally 
wise to look after the young people’s recrea- 
tional needs during the long winter evenings. 


exerting 
doors. 


Thus the building committees are beginning to 
think also of the schools as evening recrea- 
tion centers and adapt them accordingly. 

While few cities have as yet adopted standard 
plans which include all of the facilities dis- 
cussed below, the rapidity with which they are 
appearing in the newer buildings indicates their 
general adoption in the near future. At the 
present time a large majority of the leading 
cities and towns now provide assembly rooms in 
all of their new school buildings. 


The Auditorium. 

The prevailing tendency is to place this room 
in the lower part of the building where it will 
be easy of access. In New York where the H 
plan is frequently followed, the assembly room 
is in the basement underneath the open court 
and is provided with as good overhead lighting 
as can be obtained through a pavement. The 
seats are fixed and there is a gentle slope to the 
floor, making it possible for little children to 
see the platform from the rear of the room. 
In the Chicago schools of the Mozart type, the 
assembly room occupies a large one-story ex- 
tension in front of the schoolhouse proper. 
Sliding doors of solid paneled oak 17 feet high 
divide the room in halves, one portion of which 
is covered with cork matting and is used as 
a gymnasium. The rear half of the room shows 
a gentle incline and is furnished with fixed 
opera chairs. When movable seats are placed 
in the gymnasium part, the auditorium will 








FROEBEL SCHOOL, GARY, IND. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, FROEBEL SCHOOL. 


seat eleven hundred people. At night the main 
part of the schoolhouse can be completely shut 
off, entrance to the auditorium being had di- 
rectly from the street through the front of the 
extension. Skylights add to the illumination 
in the day time. 

In an increasing number of cities the audi- 
torium occupies the first floor over the basement 
and is so placed that it can be entered without 
passing the classrooms. This is the plan fol- 
lowed in the Emerson school at Gary, Indiana, 
which has an assembly hall seating 824 persons. 
The rear end of the room abuts on the main 
corridor and its main entrances are opposite 
the principal’s office and the front vestibule of 
the school. There are open courts on both sides 
of the hall, thus affording fine daylight illum- 
ination through the side windows. ‘The stage 
is at the opposite end, making it possible for 
persons to enter without greatly distracting 
the attention of the audience. When the stage 
is near the main corridor of the school, it is 
more convenient for the principal and those 
who occupy the platform, but the disturbance 
made by late-comers is increased since they 
have to enter in full view of the audience. 

Recent schools in Cincinnati, Boston and 
several other cities have the long dimension of 
the assembly room running parallel to the main 
corridor. Under this arrangement the exits are 
usually on the corridor side of the hall, while 
the other is the principal source of daylight 
illumination. In the new Guilford school in 
Cincinnati the hall is located between the two 
main entrances so that dispersing audiences can 
find easy egress from the corridor. 

For a number of years past, the Detroit 
Board of Education has provided all their new 
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buildings with auditoriums seating four hun- 
dred or more people. These rooms are on the 
first floor and are used for kindergarten pur- 
poses in the forenoon. They are separated from 
the main corridor by folding glass doors, which 
can be folded back to the wall and thus enable 
that part of the audience which is seated in the 
corridor to enjoy any entertainment being held 
in the kindergarten. In these rooms the young 
people who attend the social centers hold their 
dancing parties and club meetings, and enjoy 
games and folk dancing. In several other cities 
the kindergarten and assembly room are com- 
bined. In the East Avenue school, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, the assembly room is provided with 


two hundred and seventy-five single desks and 


is used as a study room for the ninth and tenth 
grades. Its floor slopes gently to the front, 
where there is a level space wide enough to 
hold a movable platform. 

It is a common practice to provide the as- 
sembly room with a balcony or gallery, which 
scmetimes runs half way around the room on 
both sides. These are generally entered from 
the story above. While the seats in the gallery 
are usually fixed, the lower floor, especially 
when it is level, is frequently provided with 
movable chairs and these are sometimes stowed 
beneath the stage. This arrangement makes it 
possible to clear the floor quickly for dancing. 

The stage in the Gary school, referred to 
above, is equipped with foot-lights and a drop 
curtain, and all its appointments conform to 
the Chicago fire ordinances. In two of the 
new schools in Reno, Nevada, the stages are 
provided with two complete sets of scenery, one 
of a parlor and the other of a garden. Besides 
the foot-lights there are three sets of border 
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lights of different colors, which as well as the 
two electroliers in the audience room, are con- 
trolled from the stage. In connection with the 
dressing-rooms there is a lavatory where hot 
and cold water are available. The stage of the 
Kalamazoo auditorium, which has been men- 
tioned, is provided with a trap-door and there 
are iron stairs leading to the fly-galleries. The 
new Froebel school in Gary is to have a stage 
so large that it can be used, when desired, as an 
additional “gym” room. The provision of two 
dressing or ante-rooms in connection with the 
stage is pretty general. The new Rusk school 
in Houston, Texas, is to have an auditorium 
40x70, in which a large dressing room is pro- 
vided back of the stage and an ante-room at the 
side. 
The Gymnasium. 

For some years inside play-rooms have been 
pretty generally provided. Now the more pro- 
gressive school boards are beginning to equip 
their ward schools with regular gymnasiums. 
The usual location is in the basement, and fre- 
quently under the assembly room. As has been 
noted, in the newer schools in Chicago, the gym- 
nasium forms a part of the assembly room. In 
New York there are play-rooms for both sexes 
on the ground floor, which are equipped with a 
certain amount of apparatus. The newer 
schools here are also furnished with two “gym” 
rooms located on some of the upper floors. Each 
room is about the size of two classrooms and, 
according to the very latest plan, is provided 
with a rubber-tile floor having a_ basket-ball 
court outlined in green and white. 


The electric 
lights are embedded in the ceiling in such a 
way that the screens which protect them are 
flush with the ceiling. The Emerson school 
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in Gary has two “gyms,” each 26x71 feet, 
in the basement, while its new Froebel 


school will have still larger gymnasiums located 
on the first floor, on the two sides of the audi- 
torium. They will be connected with the play- 
ground in the rear by independent entrances. 
The gymnasium of the Kalamazoo school is be- 
neath the assembly room and has a running 
track. In the Eagle school in Cleveland, there 
is not only a large gymnasium in the basement, 
The 
gym- 
the new Guilford 
school, of the same city, covers an even larger 


This school, as well as the Eagle school 


but there are also two inside playrooms. 
Westwood Cincinnati 
nasium 38x64, while that in 


school in has a 


space. 
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CLEVELAND, O 
Architect. 
in Cleveland, is also provided with two roof gar- 
dens, while roof playgrounds have been en- 
joyed in several of the New York schools for 
a long while. The Winslow school of Beverly, 
Mass., is provided with a bowling alley and 
some of the Milwaukee schools are equipped 
with pool tables. In St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
a number of other cities the corridors of the 
schools are being built so large that they can 
be used as indoor playrooms during inclement 
weather. 

Baths. 


The provision of opportunities for strenuous 


physical exercise in our school buildings has 
brought 


with it the necessity of affording 
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Cost, $130,000. 
bathing facilities. Few schools now furnished 
with gymnasiums are without shower baths in 
the adjoining dressing rooms, while many of 
the new schools in New York, Cincinnati, and 
several other cities possess commodious plunge 
rooms. The new Froebel school in Gary will 
be equipped with two swimming pools, each 
21x60 feet, and having locker and dressing- 
booth accommodations for four hundred men 
and three hundred women, the latter being so 
arranged that they can be used by outside peo- 
ple without interfering with those of the pupils. 
In the new Thorndike school in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the bathroom is provided with 
twenty-four shower bath compartments, and the 
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dressing rooms which flank the two sides of 
the bathroom have the same number of com- 
partments. 

Library Rooms. 

Five of the Grand Rapids ward schools have 
branches of the local public library in their 
Basements, which are open from 12:30 to 9:00 
p. m. The Detroit schools which are used as 
social centers also have branch library stations, 
while the evening recreation centers in the New 
York schools all have, in their quiet-game 
rooms, traveling libraries affording circulating 
privileges. The plans of the Guilford school, 
Cincinnati, show a library and museum, and a 
“Social Room.” These rooms are on the ground 
floor near an outside entrance, thus making it 
possible for people of the neighborhood to use 
them without going through the rest of the 
school building. The same arrangement is fol- 
lowed in the new Rusk school plan, Houston, 
which provides for a library room 23x31, with 
an adjoining club room. 

Some sort of library room is pretty common 
in public schools throughout the country, 
though it is usually intended to meet the needs 
of the pupils instead of the outside public, and 
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is consequently placed on an upper floor where 
it will be conveniently accessible to the pupils 
of the higher grades. Putting a public reading 
room in the ward schoolhouse brings the library 
nearer home, and the children going back and 
forth constitute an excellent messenger service 
for the adults who wish to use the circulating 
privileges. 
Shops and Kitchens. 

The manual training and domestic science 
rooms, which now form a part of the equipment 
in most public schools, are also making them 
more available for evening use. There is many 
a young man who finds recreation around a 
carpenter’s bench making articles for his room 
an opportunity which he cannot find in his own 
home. The school kitchen facilitates the hold- 
ing of suppers and various other social occa- 
sions when it is customary to serve refresh- 


ments. 

The tendency is to place the manual train- 
ing rooms, so far as possible, in the basement. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Chicago 
schools, the wood-working room is on the first 
floor and the domestic science rooms are on one 
of the upper floors. In the Guilford school, 
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where these rooms are located on the third 
floor, the shop has an office and the domestic 
science room has a dining room and a labora- 
tory adjoining. The plans for the Rusk school 
in Houston place both of these rooms on the 
ground floor. The manual training room has 
a paint room and lumber room adjacent, while 
at the other end of the building is the cooking 
laboratory with a model dining room, laundry, 
dressing room and storeroom adjoining. There 
is also an alcove for cupboards and lockers. The 
sewing room is separate from these, but on the 
same floor. The Eagle school in Cleveland is 
provided with a kitchen laboratory on the sec- 
ond floor, adjoining which there is a model 
kitchen, living room, bedroom and a storeroom. 

Many of the newer school buildings are now 
provided with lunch rooms. The Houston plan, 
which has been mentioned, shows two large 
lunch rooms in the basement, separated by a 
kitchen and pantry having entrances to both 
rooms. The boys’ room is 23x56 feet, and can 
also be used asa playroom. On the third floor of 
the Cleveland school, which has been referred 
to, there is also a lunch room with a kitchen 
adjoining. 
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Rest Rooms and Dispensaries. 

The increased thoughtfulness regarding the 
health of both teachers and pupils, now shown 
in the planning of buildings, has also con- 
tributed to the neighborhood 
of the modern public school. 


serviceableness 
Practically all 
of the standard plans in the principal cities pro- 
vide for a teachers’ 
the school building. 

In the Eagle school there are rest rooms for 
the teachers on two floors, one of them being 
connected with a smaller rest room for the pu- 


rest room somewhere in 


pils. In the new schools in Reno, Nevada, the 
teachers’ room is known as a lunch room 
and is equipped with a small kitchen, dish 


closet with sink, hot and cold water and 
an electric stove. The teachers’ in 
the Thorndike school, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has also a kitchenette, stove, boiler 
and sink. The new Houston school is to have 
a rest room on the second floor and two on the 
third floor. Quite frequently the teachers’ room 
is on the same floor as the principal’s office and 
not far These are often pro 
vided with easy chairs and tables and make con- 
venient for 


room 


away. rooms 


reception rooms evening social 


functions. 

The medical school inspection, which is now 
carried on in most up-to-date school systems, 
has necessitated the provision of a special room 
for that In Cleveland it is known as a 
dispensary, and in the Eagle school it is lo nated 
on the first floor adjoining the principal’s office 
and is provided with adjacent sitting and rest 


work. 


rooms as well as lavatories and dispensary facil- 
ities. In the 
are two “infirmaries” 


Emerson school at Gary there 
on the second floor. In 
the Houston school, there is to be a sick room 
10x16 feet on the second floor, and a dispensary 


on the ground floor. At the Guilford school in 
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Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect for the 
Cincinnati, there is a physician’s room on the 
first floor, near the main entrance. The Eagle 
school in Cleveland has an electric elevator, 
making it easy to ascend to the four open-air 
class rooms located on the third floor. 

The provision of such thorough medical fa- 
cilities is hastening the time when our school 
buildings will become nominally, as they are 
now in fact, local branch health offices. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 44, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY. ¢ 
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The Cost. 

The expense of providing the social-center 
facilities is not proving as great as was antici- 
pated. The Chicago schools of the Mozart type 
(which cost $162,060 complete, or $135.06 per 
pupil), are considered economical buildings, 
since on account of their structural simplicity, 
they are costing about $50,000 less than older 
buildings which have no more accommodations. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL CODE AND THE 
PLANNING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLHOUSES 


By B. F. WILLIS, M.A.I. A. 


Acting Supervising Architect, Pennsylvania State Board of Education, York, Pa. 


The new Pennsylvania school code has been 
characterized by educational experts as the 
greatest single piece of school legislation en- 
acted by a state in recent years. It is so com- 
prehensive in its provisions and so advanced in 
every important detail for organization and ad- 
ministration that it is being widely studied and 
constantly referred to in other states, The sec- 
tions relating to the planning, construction, 
heating, ventilation and sanitation of school 
buildings, described below by Mr. Willis, are 
among the noteworthy features of the code. 
Nothing could advance the cause of better and 
more sanitary schoolhouses than a general adop- 
tion of the Pennsylvania requirements for light- 
ing, heating, plumbing, etc., and state approval 
of school building plans.—Fditor. 


The Pennsylvania legislature of 1907 passed 
an act for the creation of an Educational Com- 
mission, consisting of seven persons appointed 
by the governor, to report to the legislature of 
1909 desirable changes and improvements in the 
school laws of the state. Upon organization, the 
commission brought under review all the exist- 
ing school legislation of the commonwealth and 
held meetings in the leading cities and towns 
to hear and consider the views and suggestions 
of citizens, school boards and teachers. They 
studied the laws and the school systems of other 
states. This required so much time, however, 
that the result of the commission’s work was 
not in form to be presented to the legislature 
until late in January, 1909. After much discus- 
sion in both branches of the legislature, with 
many changes and amendments, the measure 
prepared by the commission was passed. The 
emasculations and amendments were such that 
when the bill reached the executive, Governor 
Stuart, he felt it his duty to veto the measure 
and directed the commission to take up the 
work again and bring it before the next legis- 
lature two years later. Thus the bill was pre- 
sented, with a number of important improve- 
ments, early in the session of 1911. After near- 
ly five months of frequent discussion and hear- 
ings by the education committees, and upon 
the floor of both branches of the legislature, it 
was finally passed, May 17th, in the senate by a 
vote of 38 to 8, and in the house, by 138 to 49, 
It was signed on the following day by Governor 
Tener. 

The new code displaces and repeals some two 
thousand laws, general and special. It provides 
for a state board of education, to be appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the senate. Upon signing the bill, 
Governor Tener immediately appointed the seven 
commissioners who had faithfully thrashed out 
the code for four years to constitute the first 
State board of Education. 

Article nine (sections 901, 902, 908 and 912) 
read as follows: 

“Upon approval of this act, the Governor of 
this commonwealth shall, by and with the advice 
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and consent of two-thirds of the senate, appoint 
six members of a State Board of Education, one 
of whom shall be appointed for one year, one for 
two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, one for five years and one for six years; 
their terms of office to begin on the first day of 
July, one thousand nine hundred and eleven. The 
Governor shall annually thereafter appoint a 
member of said State Board of Education for the 
full term of six years, and any vacancy in said 
board shall be filled for the remainder of the 
term in the same manner. Three of the ap- 
pointive members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall always be successful educators of high 
standing, connected with the public school sys- 
tem of the commonwealth. Members of the State 
Board of Education shall serve without any com- 
pensation other than the payment of the necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of their 
duties as members of the board. 

“The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be ex-officio a member of the State Board of 
Education and president thereof. 

“To prescribe rules and regulations for the 
sanitary equipment and inspection of school build- 
ings, and to take such other action as it may deem 
necessary and expedient to promote the physical 
and moral welfare of the children in the public 
schools of this commonwealth. 

“The State Board of Education shall have the 
power to employ such assistance and incur such 
other expense as it finds necessary for the per- 
formance of its duties within limits of the appro- 
priation made for its use. The appropriation for 
this purpose is $25,000 for the two first years, 
until the next meeting of the legislature.” 

Article six of the code provides for the pur- 
chase of school grounds and the erection of 
school buildings. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
the two cities of the first class in the code, do 
not come under the jurisdiction of the State 


Board of Education in Article six and may buy 
sites and build schoolhouses according to spe- 
cial laws framed to fit their particular needs 
and conditions. All other school districts of the 
state are, however, in accordance with the code, 
under the care of the State Board of Education. 
Sections 615, 616, 617, 618, 619, 621, 622, 625, 
626, 627, 631, 632 and 633 read as follows: 

“After the organization of the State Board of 
Education provided for in this act, no public 
school building shall be contracted for, construct- 
ed, or reconstructed, in any school district of the 
second, third or fourth class, until their plans 
and specifications have been submitted to the 
State Board of Education, and any recommenda- 
tion concerning the same by the State Board of 
Education have been laid before the board of 
school directors; provided, when any school build- 
ing is being constructed or remodeled at the time 
of the approval of this act, or when a contract 
has been awarded for the construction or re- 
modeling of any school building, such building 
may be constructed or remodeled without being 
subject to the provisions of this section. 

“The State Board of Education shall cause to 
be prepared and shall, at the expense of the 
commonwealth, publish, and upon application fur- 
nish, without charge, to boards of school directors, 
plans and specifications of different kinds of 
school buildings suited to the needs of the public 
schools; provided, that school buildings may be 
built according to plans and specifications thus 
furnished, without submitting the same to the 
State Board of Education. 

“Bvery contract in excess of three hundred dol- 
lars ($800.00) made by any school district in 
this commonwealth, for the introduction of heat- 
ing, ventilating, or lighting systems, or the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or repair of any school 
building, or work upon any school property, shall 
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be awarded to the lowest and best bidder, after 
due public notice has been given, upon proper 
terms asking competitive bids. 

“All school buildings hereafter built or rebuilt 
shall comply with the following conditions: In 
every schoolroom the total light area must equal 
at least twenty per centum of the floor space, and 
the light shall not be admitted thereto from the 
front of seated pupils. Every schoolroom shall 
have not less than fifteen square feet of floor 
space, and not less than two hundred cubic feet 
of air space per pupil. 

“No board of school directors in this common 
wealth shall use a common heating stove for the 
purpose of heating any schoolroom, unless such 
stove is in part enclosed within a shield or jacket 
made of galvanized iron, or other suitable ma 
terial, and of sufficient height, and so placed, as 
to protect all pupils while seated at their desks 
from direct rays of heat. 

“Every school building hereafter erected or re 
constructed, whose cost shall exceed four thousand 
dollars ($4,000.00) or which is more than one 
story high, shall be so heated and ventilated that 
each schoolroom and recitation room shall be sup- 
plied with fresh air at the rate of not less than 
thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil, and 
which air may be heated to an average tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees Fahrenheit during zero 
weather. 

“All school buildings, two or more stories high, 
hereafter erected or leased in any school district 
of the first class in this commonwealth, shall be 
of fireproof construction; and in any school dis- 
trict of the second, third or fourth class, every 
building more than two stories high, hereafter 
erected or leased for school purposes, shall be of 
fireproof construction. 

“Every school building shall be provided with 
necessary fire escapes and safety-appliances as 
required by law. 

“The board of school directors in each school 
district shall put the grounds about every school 
building in a neat, proper and sanitary condition 
and so maintain the same, and shall provide and 
maintain a proper number of shade trees. 

“The board of school directors of any district 
may permit the use of its school grounds and 
buildings for social, recreation and other proper 
purposes, under such rules and regulations as the 
board may adopt, and shall make such arrange- 
ments with any city, borough, or township au- 
thorities for the improvement, care, protection 
and maintenance of school buildings and grounds 
for school, park, play or other recreation purposes, 
as it may see proper, and any board of directors 
may make such arrangements as it may see proper 
with any association or individual for the tem- 
porary use of school property for schools, play- 
grounds, social, recreation or other proper edu 
cational purposes. 

“All school property owned by any school dis- 
trict, real and personal, that is occupied and used 
by any school district for public school, recrea- 
tion, or any other purposes provided for by this 
act, shall be, and hereby is, made exempt from 
every kind of state, county, city, borough, town- 
ship, or other tax, as well as from all costs or 
expense for paving, curbing, sidewalks, sewers, or 
other municipal improvements ; provided, that any 
school district may make any municipal improve- 
ment, in any street on which its school property 
abuts, or may contribute any sum towards the 
cost thereof. 

“The board of school directors in every district 
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shall, with every building used for school pur- 
poses, provide and maintain in a proper manner, 
a suitable number of water-closets or outhouses, 
not less than two for each building, where both 
sexes are in attendance. Such water-closets or 
outhouses shall be suitably constructed for, and 
used separately by, the sexes. When any water- 
closets or outhouses are outside and detached from 
the school building, the entrances thereto shall be 
properly screened, and they shall, unless con- 
structed at a remote distance from each other, 
have separate means of access thereto, and, if 
possible, for no less than twenty-five feet from 
such water-closets or outhouses, such means of 
access or walks leading thereto shall be separated 
by a closed partition, wall, or fence, not less than 
seven feet high. 

“The board of school directors shall keep all 
water-closets or outhouses, used in connection 


with any school building, in a clean and sanitary 
condition, and shall, not less than ten days prior 
to the openings of any term of school, ahd oftener 
if necessary, have them properly cleaned and dis- 
infected by the use of fresh dry-slacked lime or 
other proper disinfecting material.” 


The functions of the State Board of Educa- 
tion are largely legislative and supervisory as 
well as executive and it is empowered to em- 
ploy expert service to carry on its work. A 
number of specialists have been appointed for 
particular lines of endeavor and the services of 
others will be engaged as the duties and work 
gradually open up. Last fall, J. George Becht, 
Ph. D., was invited to take the position of gen- 
eral secretary and his acceptance became ef- 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Group Buildings for Large High Schools 


By F. B. DRESSLAR 


Expert in School Hygiene, U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


In this short paper, I wish to bring to the 
attention of school boards, especially those who 
are charged with the management of schools in 
our large cities, just one suggestion and this 
has to do with the problems growing out of the 
construction of great buildings for high schools. 

In the past few years there have been built 
in this country a number of buildings costing 
approximately a million dollars, and in addition 
a comparatively larger number costing more 
than a half million dollars each. In nearly 
every case these have been built in congested 
parts of cities, and have, therefore, had rarely 
more than a block of land upon which to build. 
Most of them have been designed to accommo- 
date from twelve to fifteen hundred, and some 
as many as two thousand young people. Archi- 
tects have been called on so to construct and 
equip these buildings that there may be taught 
ir. them not only the literary curriculum, but 
many phases of applied sciences and hand- 
work. There must be laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, biology and physiology; shops for 
wood and iron workers; kitchens and lunch 
rooms, libraries, locker rooms, bathrooms, swim- 
ming pools, art rooms, assembly halls, rest 
rooms, rooms for dental clinics, medical inspec- 
tion, gymnasiums, etec., and the list is growing 
every year. 

Large Buildings Complicated Problem. 

As a result, these buildings are coming to be 
so complicated that they are not only enormous- 
ly expensive, but extremely difficult to construct 
in order to make them wholesome and healthful 
places for such a throng to work in for the long 
school year. 

The problems of lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation are taxing the ingenuity of the most 
competent engineers and sanitarians. A score 
of other problems growing more or less direct- 
ly out of the complication and size of the build- 
ings could be mentioned. But what can be 
done? The only solution which I can see for 
the elimination of these complications is that 
in which a group of buildings architecturally 
and educationally unified will take the place of 
these larger buildings. If for the sake of econ- 
omy in administration and equipment, we insist 
on fifteen hundred or two thousand young people 
being placed in one school, then we must adopt 
the form colleges have for the most part fol- 
lowed. We must have a campus (and this word 
cannot be properly used when applied to mere 
remnants of land about school buildings), and 
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build thereon a group of smaller buildings, each 
designed for some more or less specific purpose, 
I believe it is not best to subject our young 
people to such close and oft-repeated contact 
in halls and corridors necessary at the close of 
each recitation period in one large building. 
It is confusing to them, breeds familiarities 
unbecoming and improper, and is detrimental to 
quiet thoughtfulness even during the recita- 
tion periods. 
Group Plan Advantageous. 

The group plan, if properly handled, will per- 
mit additions to the buildings without the ne- 
cessity of committing architectural blunders 
and introducing structural wastefulness. In 
large buildings, much hall space is necessary 
in order to prevent overcrowding in passing 
from one recitation room to another, and this 
hall space is necessarily expensive and used 
fewer hours than room space. In the group 
plan, hall space can be largely eliminated. 
Again, large buildings are growing taller and 
stairways are both expensive and dangerous. 
Most of the very large high school buildings, 
of the type in mind are now running three 
or four stories above the basements. This 
seems necessary for both light and room. It 
needs no argument to demonstrate to school 
men that climbing these stairs entails upon 
girls a hardship both difficult and unhygienic. 
Elevators cannot be managed to meet the de- 
mands, and even if they could, they would in- 
troduce danger and much expense. 

High school buildings should not be more 
than two stories in height, but throughout the 
country this requirement is being disregarded 
in order to accommodate larger numbers in one 
building. If, therefore, economy of adminis- 
tration demands that we build high schools in 


large cities to accommodate twelve hundred or 


more pupils, we must have larger school lots, 
and on these construct a group of buildings, 
each specifically designed to meet the present 
and future demands of high school activities 
and the present complicated curriculum. For 
example, the central building of such a group 
could contain an assembly room, the library and 
reading rooms, offices of administration and 
such private rooms and rest rooms as condi- 
tions demand. About this central building 
should be constructed buildings for chemistry, 
physics and the various branches of biology, for 
classes in mathematics, history and literature, 
art, domestic science, engineering, iron and 


Is Fireproofing Worth While? 
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wood working, gymnasiums and baths, heating 
and power plants and whatever other condi- 
tions require. ‘These separate buildings can be 
grouped and should be grouped with due ref- 
erence to the demands of the students. Such 
a plan will simplify the problems of the arehi- 
tect and reduce the demands for hall space, 
Stairways, fire escapes, elevators and materially 
reduce the danger from fires. It would largely 
solve the problems growing out of congestion, 
and the noise and disturbances incident thereto. 
In cold climates, it would introduce some dit- 
ficulties and dangers from exposure in going 
from one building to another; but these can be 
overcome by the construction of covered pas- 
Sageways, designed to harmonize architectur- 
ally. It is possible that the group plan would 
entail a larger initial expenditure, but I believe 
that in the long run, the expense would not be 
greater. 
The Shift of School Population. 

The time has come also when the homes of 
those who will attend high schools will be 
further removed from congested centers than 
they have been thus far. I am persuaded that 
if school authorities will examine carefully into 
this question, they will find that it is risky 
to build great buildings in congested districts. 
I was in one of the large cities of this country 
a few days ago, and was told by the school ar- 
chitect that it was only a matter of a very short 
time when it would be necessary for them to 
abandon a large high school building, because 
the people had moved away and that the sec- 
tion where this building was located had been 
given up to business houses. 

The reader will doubtless think that the build- 
ing of great apartment houses will serve to 
counteract this movement toward the suburbs; 
but I should like to remind him that where 
apartment houses flourish, there children both 
decrease in numbers and show an_ increased 
death rate. Furthermore, it is to be hoped 
that some day even grown people, those who 
have no children, will develop enough common 
sense, or uncommon sense, to see that a genuine 
home cannot be made on the fifth or tenth story 
of an apartment house. Sunshine, fresh, clean 
air, quieter hours and contact with the soil, 
in a productive way, are essential to child life. 

Taking these facts into consideration, I am 
pe rsuaded that the next type of school puildings, 
for city high schools, will develop along the 


lines of the group or college plan. 





valls, stairways and first 


The loss including equipment amounted to #55,000 of which only #30,000 was covered 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J 


Guilbert & Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J. and New York. N. Y. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOLHOUSE, EAST EP demas batiae-nat ! ruven Exrension |} 
ORANGE. Y t ; f ; 
The new Washington school building at ni * ~ 


Kast Orange, N. J., has been planned to house 
a primary and grammar school. The building 
is 91x152 feet, two stories and basement. It 
contains ten classrooms, a large kindergarten, 
manual training and domestic science rooms, 
and an auditorium with stage and anterooms. 

The auditorium will seat five hundred and 
twenty persons. It has a barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing that extends up into the roof. 
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The kindergarten contains a large fireplace 
with glass cabinets on either side from floor 
to mantel shelf for exhibiting work. Window 
recesses are provided with low seats so that the 
effect is home like rather than school like. The 
room has its own toilet, equipped with a basin 
and a tiny drinking fountain. The wardrobe 
for this room is lighted by a shaft above the 
low ceiling of the toilets. 

All of the classrooms have unilateral light 
and are provided with prismatic glass in the 
upper sash. Cabinets are provided for books ; 
and supplies in each room. ‘IRST FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

The building is planned so that extensions 1 | 7 |: 
may be made at the rear on either side. The i 
enlargements will be made by simply converting 
the medical inspector’s office and a stockroom 
into corridors. 
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The building is fireproof with the exception 
of the roof construction, which is timber cov 
ered with slate. A brick of rough character 
and varicolored red tone, similar to Tapestry 
brick, laid with white mortar and wide joints, 
has been used for the exterior. The trimmings 
are light gray terra cotta. The overhanging 
eaves contain rather brilliantly colored rafters 








J 
and soffit panels in green, orange and brown. : : t : 
The windows are white and the entrance doors le 7 ; 
are brown. \ : i ; 

The interior trim and doors are chestnut aS 7erery ey . 
treated in a gray brown tone, and all the fur i : j 
niture has been finished to match. : : . 

The entire cost of the building, exclusive of 1 | 1 t —) 
the property and furniture, is $90,000, or 15.7 it it - 
cents per cubic foot. L ob ee, 








The architects are Guilbert & Betelle of | | F eee 

. : > : : af & ere errr 
New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. This cng +t! + aa 
firm has been appointed by the East Orange 
board of education to design and supervise all EF COND-FLOOQ-PLAN- 
of its construction work. SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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ESSENTIALS IN HYGIENIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION 


By FREDERICK BASS, Director Engineering Division, Minnesota State Board of Health 


Our children are confined each day within the 
walls of a schoolhouse for five hours, or about 
one-third of their waking hours. The influence 
of these school hours extends in many ways po- 
tently into the remainder of the day. Not only 
are mental capacities widened and deepened by 
conscious effort on the part of the teachers, but 
unconsciously ideals are formed, which greatly 
modify thoughts and beliefs and govern actions 
and habits out of school. Although intellectual 
discipline and information are given proper 
precedence, the increasing proportion of at- 
tention given by educators to the physical con- 
dition and training of children is significant. 
The child with a sound body in hygienic sur- 
roundings, leafms more and better than the 
child subjected to physically adverse surround- 
ings, or the one hindered by malnutrition, some 
removable defect, or preventable infection. In 
brief, efficient education demands attention to 
physical conditions, both of pupils and their 
surroundings. 

This paper is limited to a consideration of 
the construction and equipment of schoolhouses 
from a hygienic point of view, and the im- 
portant subjects of medical inspection and 
physical training of pupils are referred to only 
as may be required. This limitation leaves it 
still necessary to consider both certain com- 
municable diseases and the vitality of the pupil. 

The pathogenic organisms are most intensely 
concentrated in their host, in this case, the 
human body. They are being continually thrown 
off both by persons suffering from communi- 
cable diseases and by other carriers, themselves 
temporarily or permanently immune to the 
disease. The destruction of these germs is one 
object of personal hygiene and the principal 
aim of public hygiene. Probably all never will 
be exterminated, but as their modes of exis- 
tence and possibilities of transmission are bet- 
ter and better known among professional men 
and the general public, their ultimate extinction 
will be approached. 

The ruling motive in utilizing such knowl- 
edge as may be obtained, is to make individual 
lives more efficient in whatever way their energy 
may be directed. The utilization of such knowl- 
edge will show most clearly the inefficiency of 
individual efforts in effecting disease prevention 
and the importance of co-operative effort. Co- 
operation cannot be obtained by compulsion; 
no.co-operation can. It must be voluntary and 
intelligent and it must be unselfish, or at least 
actuated by enlightened selfishness. The co- 
operation, in this case, is realized by the knowl- 
edge that if each does his share in regulating 
his own habits, so that others will not suffer, 
the common weal will be so much the better. 

The best time to kill pathogenic germs is as 
they leave the body, and no one thing will so 
help accomplish this as well as the habit of 
personal cleanliness. Cleanliness may be 
taught by precept; the facilities in and around 
a school building for its practice, the condition 
of the buildings and grounds and the example 
of the teacher are of far more weight. More 
disease is communicated by contact than by any 
other means and therefore agents and influences 
to promote personal cleanliness can be truly 
considered to be the most important essentials 
in schoolhouse construction and maintenance. 
Personal contact can be avoided among adults 
only by the greatest care, and among children it 
is practically inevitable. Hence, exacting per- 
sonal standards of cleanliness should be a part 
of educational effort. 


ee 


There are so many factors that enter into per- 
sonal habits and which will suggest themselves 
to the reader, that it is unnecessary to mention 
them here. But in the schoolhouse, perhaps, 
none which is influenced by features of con- 
struction is more important than the applica- 
tion of water supply to the building. It is as 
important from a sanitary point of view to 
have a supply ample in quantity as to have it 
of irreproachable quality. Frequent washing 
of the hands with individual soap and towel 
in the school, not only is a preventive of con- 
tact communication of disease at the time it is 
practiced, but it also tends to form a habit 
which will do the same out of school and which, 
moreover, will tend to elevate the child’s ideas 
of decency. 

The water supply should be from a source 
not susceptible to easy contamination. If it is 
a well, it should be outside of. the building and 
on ground which allows no surface drainage to 
enter. 
while not nearly so often the cause of trouble, 
must be guarded against. Dug wells should 
never be used where a drilled or driven well is 
possible. Water supplies from surface sources 
are uncommon for school buildings except in 
cases where municipal supplies are used, and 
these municipal supplies should be the object 
of concern of school authorities. The writer has 
in mind one Minnesota city where the public 
water supply is taken from a lake, extensively 
used for bathing, boating and fishing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the waterworks intake pipe, 
and carefully administered to the schools by 
sanitary drinking fountains. The fountains are 
most desirable as preventives of non-water borne 
communicable diseases, such as diphtheria, ete. ; 
but a false security from water borne diseases 
is presented in the appearance of the cleanly 
white porcelain. Water in sufficient and ample 
quantity should be furnished under pressure, 
so that washing of hands will be made easy. 
Efficient cleaning of the building will also thus 
be made more probable. Water under pressure 
may be easily furnished in schools where a mu- 
nicipal supply is available, but special provi- 
sion must be made in schools more remote. The 
simplest arrangement is the case where the 
pressure of the water in the well is sufficient to 
force it into the upper floors of the building. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Where it is not, the water must be forced by 
either power or hand to a tank, situated either 
above the lavatory to which it flows by gravity, 
or below the lavatory, in which case it must be 
forced up by air pressure. Drinking water 
should be supplied by one of the improved forms 
of bubbling fountains.. Special methods may 
be employed for cooling the drinking supply. 
Where the water supply is used merely for 
lavatory purposes and for drinking purposes, 
its disposal is not an important matter, but 
when it is used for toilets, the question of sew- 
age disposal immediately demands serious at- 
tention. And often it is quite difficult, as the 
comparatively large quantities of water must 
be treated in such a way that no nuisance will 
result, and also so that no water supply will be 
contaminated. It might be said that no feasi- 
ble method of treating water or sewage under 
such conditions as would obtain in a small 
school so that pathogenic germs may be de- 
stroyed has yet come to the writer’s attention. 
The water supply for an isolated school should 
come from an uncontaminated source and the 
sewage should be disposed of as mentioned. The 
septic tank, which is but a tight cess-pool with 
baffles, has been much used, and where the ef- 
fluent of such a tank is rapidly carried off or 
absorbed by vegetation, no complaint has been 
made. This tank was originally designed as an 
adjunct to filtration, but successful filtration on 
a small scale usually fails on account of lack of 
intelligent care in opetation; large plants, how- 
ever, are usually quite satisfactory. The inside 
school toilet should be used only when there is 
available a sufficient water supply. The room 
itself should have an outside location with am- 
ple light. Light not only acts as a destroyer of 
pathogenic germs, but also exposes uncleanly 
conditions. Special vent flues with openings, 
at or near the ceiling, and extending through 
the roof with accelerating coils should be used. 
It should be the aim to maintain a slight 
vacuum in the room so that air should always 
enter the room from the rest of the building. A 
special heat flue to this room is likely to pro- 
duce a plenum, and thus force the air of the 
room to other parts of the building; an unde- 
sirable condition. There should be one wash 
bowl for each toilet fixture. Liquid soap and 
paper, or cheap cloth individual towels are 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
G. H. Carsley, Architect. 


BUNGALOW, HELENA, MONT. 


The Home Economics Department, Helena, Montana 


By JOHN DIETRICH, Superintendent of Schools 


A separate building for the department of 
home economics is something of a new idea, 
particularly in the west, and while such a build- 
ing in connection with a public school system 
is one of more or less public character, the board 
of education of the Helena public schools 
thought it desirable that the architect should 
give to the design of a building for this depart- 
ment something of a private or domestic char- 
acter, in keeping with its uses. Accordingly, 
the cottage or bungalow type was taken as an 
appropriate motive. The architect was further 
instructed to plan the building so that in the 
main it would contain all of the practical needs 
of a complete cottage home. This was sug- 
gested by the thought that the building itself 
would have no small part in properly educating 
the girls who should elect to pursue a course 
of work in home economies in this building. 

Its location on the school grounds is such 
that it is not too conspicuous, and it is sur- 
rounded with trees which have been set out 
from time to time by the various classes of the 
high school. These trees separate it somewhat 
from the more pretentious school buildings. 

The materials used in the exterior harmonize 
beautifully. The facing of the foundation walls 
above grade is a local porphyry, above which is 
variegated colored brick of rough surface, some- 


what similar to a “Tapestry” brick, much used 
in the East. This brick ranges from a light 
pink through the shades of red in porphyry to a 
deep purplish black color. Natural colored mor- 
tar was used in setting and pointing of both of 
these materials. 

The roof has wide projection cornice, rafter 
ends exposed and stained to harmonize with the 
other materials, and is covered with red tile. 

The building is not entirely fireproof, as wood 
joists and studding were used, but its construc- 
tion on the whole is up-to-date and the work- 
manship of a high type throughout the entire 
building. 

The arrangement of the rooms of the first floor 
are shown by the accompanying plan, and the 
cuts give one quite a definite idea of the other 
rooms. A room in the basement is provided for 
a laundry, to be fully equipped with the best 
apparatus for this department. The second floor 
is utilized for a sewing room, bathroom and a 
number of large closets which are supplied with 
cabinets for filing material and unfinished work 
of pupils. The ceilings of the first story are a 
few inches over nine feet, while the ceilings in 
the attic space are somewhat lower, being cut 
off in some cases by the angle of the roof. 

The plastering of the principal rooms is sand 
finished. The sand was slightly yellow in color, 


which gives an agreeable tint, obviating the 
necessity of tinting. The walls of the kitchen 
are plastered with a hard white plaster, the 
corners being rounded and a tile base is carried 
entirely around the room at the floor ljne. 


The floors of the second story, kitchen and 
supplementary rooms are maple; the floors of 
the dining room, living room and reception hall 
are oak, and the floor of the laundry is cement. 
The oak floors are highly polished. The entire 
wood finish of the interior of the building is 
Oregon fir, which is stained fairly dark. 


The walls of the bathroom are finished with 
“Keene” cement and the floor is made of tile. 
There is a large closet off from the kitchen 
which is furnished with a lavatory and a large 
cabinet for filing aprons. The kitchen is suit- 
ably equipped with large cabinets and necessary 
closets. The dining room is large enough to set 
a couple of large tables and has a built-in side- 
board. There are two entries to the first floor 
of the building—one from the rear and one 
from the front. There is a large brick and ce- 
ment floor porch which extends across the en- 
tire front. 

The building is heated by direct steam, is well 
lighted and ventilated. The air for the kitchen 
especially is supplied through an indirect radi- 
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LIVING ROOM AND RECEPTION HALL. 


DINING ROOM. 
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SEWING ROOM. 


ator. The plumbing throughout the entire 
building is of the best type. 

The furnishings of the building were selected 
with great care with the view of putting in the 
best. All the equipment for the kitchen is of 
the latest design. A recess is provided in the 
kitchen for the coal and gas ranges, brick paved 
and lined. This recess is connected with the 
ventilator on the roof. The sewing room is 
furnished with the necessary chairs and tables 
which in color and simplicity harmonize with 
the rooms in which they are used. The lighting 
fixtures, rugs and other furniture are all of a 
good quality and were selected to harmonize with 
the interior finishing of the building. 

The structural course of study for this de- 
partment does not differ from the usual courses. 
The work is being taken up under the following 
heads: Domestic Science, Household Manage- 
ment and Domestic Art. It will be the aim of 
the department to make the work practical and 
helpful. This little plant already touches over 
two hundred homes and is appreciated and en- 
joyed by those who are now taking the work. 
The building itself helps to eliminate much of 
the conventional element from school work. The 
girls are really proud of their little bungalow. 
The appointments of the plant are so complete 
that it appeals to all who come in contact with it. 





Objections to Consolidation Answered. 

Some of the following objections are raised 
when consolidation is suggested: 

1. It will cost too much. 

Where tried, the report is “much less,” “the 
same,” or “it costs more, but the schools are 
better.” 

2. The roads are not suitable. 

Bad roads, though not unsurmountable, are 
yet great obstacles to its best operation. In this 
is also involved all other traffic as well, particu- 
larly rural delivery of mails, and the delivery 
of farm produce. Roads will improves and to 
say that children cannot be hauled is to throw 
upon them a burden we are not willing to put 
upon horses. 

8. The roads and weather are often unfit 
to take out a team. 

When this objection is given, one simply raises 
the question—shall the children or the horses 
wade through the snow and mud? 

4. It is better for children to walk. 

This assertion is more applicable to children 
living in cities and villages. Children in rural 
communities, as a rule, get plenty of physical 
exercise without walking to school. 

5. There is a sentiment against removing 
“the old schoolhouse.” 

With facts vs. sentiment, it is wisdom to ac- 
cept facts. 

6. It will throw many teachers out of em- 
ployment. 

Admitted. This brings us face to face with 
one of nature’s greatest laws—“the survival of 
the fittest.”"--From report of Supt. J. C. Brock- 
ert, Grant County, Wisconsin. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SEWING ROOM, LOOKING 
BEDROOM AND BATHROOM. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, WICHITA, 
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TWO CITY HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Designed by WILLIAM B. ITTNER, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


At first glance the Jefferson high school at 
Lafayette, Ind., and the new high school at 
Wichita, Kans., appear almost identical. The 
number of pupils to be accommodated in each 
is 1,200; the general size and outline of both 
is very similar. And, yet, the buildings are 
very unlike and offer an interesting study in 
the development of plans fitted to meet differ 


ences in courses of study and school organiza- 
tion. 
The Wichita high school has no session 


rooms. Students who are not reciting are ac 


commodated in combination class-and-study 
rooms of standard size, seating fifty pupils each. 
The organization of the school is such that 
every seat in the building is occupied practic- 
ally all day. The school offers complete courses 
for students preparing for college, for commer- 
cial students, for boys and girls following gen- 
eral science, domestic arts or manual training 
courses, ete. 

The Jefferson high school at Lafayette is or 
ganized and administered in such a manner that 
six session or study rooms are desirable in which 
pupils may study quietly and in which music, 
public speaking and other branches which per- 
mit of combined classes, are taught. The school 
serves the need of a college town and although 
it offers manual training, has no machine shops 
or forge rooms for metal working. 

The following descriptions of the two build- 
ings are taken from data presented by Architect 
William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., to the re- 
spective school boards: 


The Wichita Building. 

The Wichita high school has a total frontage 
of 228 feet and is 125 feet deep. It abuts streets 
on the west and north and has an alley on the 
east. A space of 28 feet separates it from an old 
schoolhouse on the south, so that every room has 
adequate, free light. 

The building is two stories in height, with 
the first floor about twelve feet above the street 
grade. It is oblong in shape and has classrooms, 
ete., on all four sides surrounding inner corri- 
dors. There are four main entrances and three 
service entrances to the ground and first floors 
The main corridor is fifteen feet wide and the 


side hallways are nine feet wide. The four 
stairways are symmetrically placed at the inter- 
section of the corridors so that classes may be 
circulated without congestion or confusion and 
travel distance may be reduced to a minimum. 

The ground floor is wholly given up to the 
manual training, domestic arts, commercial and 
science departments. The first mentioned are 
grouped in the south half of the floor and con 
sist of forge and machine shops for forty stu- 
dents, wood-turning shop and drawing-room for 
twenty-four students each. Tool rooms and a 
general storeroom, with service entry, are pro- 
vided. 

The domestic arts rooms include a cooking- 
room for twenty-four girls, a sewing-room for 
a class of twenty-four, a small dressing-room, a 
fitting-room and storage space. 

The commercial department is placed in a 
large room, divided by a glass partition, into a 
bookkeeping and a stenography room. 
seat twenty-four students. 

The physics and chemistry laboratories ac- 
commodate thirty-two and twenty-four students 
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each. The former has a lecture-room in amphi- 
theatre form to seat fifty persons, adjoining. A 
dark room, storage space and work-room for the 
instructors are provided. 

The central space on the ground floor is fitted 
as a students’ cafeteria, in which light lunches 
are served at noon to such students as cannot 
go to their homes for their noon meals. 

The building contains eleven classrooms on 
the first floor, each arranged for unilateral light- 
ing and large enough to accommodate fifty pu- 
pils in single seats. Each of the rooms is fitted 
with adjustable desks, natural slate blackboards 
and adjustable window shades. 

The biology and physical geography labora- 
tory will accommodate twenty-four students. It 
also has adjoining it a lecture room, a storeroom 
and a private work-room for the instructor. 

The principal’s office, consisting of a general 
office, a private room and a vault for records, is 
also on the first floor. For administrative ef- 
ficiency, an intercommunicating telephone, an 
automatic clock and signal system and a fire 
alarm system are centered here. 
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Fourteen classrooms and a large students’ li- 
brary are placed on the second floor. The lat- 
ter is planned for an average constant use by 
fifty students and is equipped with modern 
steel shelving, standard library furniture, card 
index, catalogues, etc. 

The auditorium, which is in the center of the 
building, has five exits from the balcony and 
the same number from the main floor. It will 
seat slightly more than 1,200 persons and is 
lighted from. the top as well as sides. 

The gymnasiums are placed behind the stage 
of the assembly room, on the first and second 
floors. They measure 24 feet by 78 feet each 
and are of sufficient size for fifty students each. 

The sanitary conveniences are concentrated in 
two well-lighted stacks, with locker rooms and 
toilet and washrooms on each floor. The best 
type of individual flush closets, vitreous china 
urinals and sanitary drinking fountains are 
provided. Steel lockers have been placed 
throughout for storing hats and wraps. In the 
basement wash trays have been furnished for 
the manual training students. Steam for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus is generated 
in a separate plant. 

The building cost $177,383.61 and the equip- 
ment cost $39,484.88. Figured on the per capita 
basis, this slightly exceeds $147 for 1,200 stu- 
dents, or about 13.93 cents per cubic foot. 

The Lafayette High School. 

The Lafayette high school covers a ground 
area of 240 feet by 170 feet. It is two stories 
high and has a ground floor slightly below the 
level of the surrounding grade. 

The main entrance is reached by easy outside 
stairs. Side ground-floor entrances for the pu- 
pils and service entrances to the shops and 
boiler-room are also provided. The corridors 
are arranged very similar to those in the Wichi- 
ta school, but the stairways are far more eco- 
nomical of floor space. Instead of four sets, 
there are but three double stairs, so arranged 
that pupils passing up on one side will not come 
in contact with those passing up on the other 
side. The main corridor is 18 feet wide and 
the side corridors are 10 feet wide. All have 
direct light from the inner courts. 

The six session or study rooms measure 30x 
62 feet each and_seat 150 pupils in single desks. 
They are in the rear of the building opposite 
the staircase and are easily accessible to all 
parts of the building. 

The auditorium occupies the center of the 
building on the first floor and has a balcony 
which is reached through five entrances from 
the second floor corridors. It has a stage large 
enough to seat 100 persons and is fitted with 
steel opera chairs for an audience of 1,200 per- 
sons. The gymnasium is directly back of the 
stage and has separate locker and shower rooms 
for boys and girls. 

The ground floor of the building contains a 
suite of three rooms for bookkeeping and stenog 
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Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


raphy. The former room is fitted with furniture 
and fixtures like a modern counting-room and 
practical work in banking and general business 
is offered. 

The domestic arts rooms consist of a large 
classroom for cooking, a dining-room, a pantry, 
a sewing-room and a small model bedroom. 

The manual-training department includes a 
room for mechanical drawing, woodworking 
shops, arts and crafts, storerooms, ete. 

The administrative offices and the library are 
located on the first floor, adjoining the main 
stairway. Laboratories for biology and chemis- 
try, each with an amphitheatre lecture room 
seating fifty students, have been placed on op- 
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Gymnasium 
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posite ends of the first floor. Just above them 
on the third floor are the laboratories for 
physiography and physics, each with lecture and 
storerooms adjoining. 

The building contains twenty-three recitation 
rooms, each lighted unilaterally and of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate thirty-five pupils. 

The locker and toilet rooms are arranged 
similar to those in the Wichita high school, ad- 
joining the inner court, and accessible from the 
main stairways. The plumbing fixtures are of 
the best school type and the lockers are built 
of steel. 


The building contains a steam plenum system 
(Concluded on Page 55) 
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Air ‘Tests in Schoolrooms 3. In so far as is possible the pupils and to believe that a test of the heating apparatus 


teacher should not know that they are the is being carried on so that no psychological 


'o promote the better conditioning of the air subject of investigation, but should be led factor will affect the results of the tests. 


of schoolrooms we need more than any other aie a 
one thing, full and cordial co-operation between a ee Ei —, 
the medical, engineering and architectural pro- 

fessions. 





How to bring this about and how to show 
engineers that new standards may be the result 
of such co-operation was the word spoken to the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers at their convention in January, 1911, 
by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. His address 
aroused such interest that the engineers ap 
pointed a committe to work with a similar com- 
mittee from the American School Hygiene As 
sociation, of which Dr. Gulick was president, 
in making experiments in modifying conditions 
of temperature, humidity, air movement and 
purity and in making observations of the effects 
of these changes upon the physical and mental 
condition of the persons affected. 

At the recent convention in New York of 
the Engineers’ Society, one whole day was set 
apart for the discussion of problems that had 
arisen during the year. The subject was opened eaten sah Mies Mt 
by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, a_ schoolhouse "Tr 


it, 


Pe ee vena tenskeees , Rane e ae - 

architect and engineer of Boston, who = 3 FIRST FLOOR PLAN, LAFAYETTE HIGH SCHOOL. 
review of the work accomplished in this line, 
during the past year, by the committee appoint 
ed by the society. 


He said one of the most important accom- 


- i ‘ TU on <botiven . Ge 
plishments was the agreement of the engineers wee ~ ‘ Acbhe Spreking 

° ° ° Se* 62 Sea 
and doctors on a standard form, or set of condi 


tions, under which all tests should be made. 
It is as follows: 
Committee on Heating and Ventilating School- 
rooms, American School Hygiene 


Association. 
Standard Tests for Air Conditioning. 


A. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH TESTS SHOULD 
BE MADE. 

1. For all tests there should be at least two 
classrooms, one in which the test can be made 
and one for control, on the same floor of a 
building and having the same conditions; that 
is, the apartments should be as far as possibl 
identical in size, exposure, amount of window 
surface, heating apparatus, etc. 

9. The children in each set of conditions 
should be of the same grade and in the same 





general physical condition. 
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4. The part of the building used as a con- 
trol is to remain under the usual conditions, 
normal to the school in which the test is made, 
the other room is to be used only for the tests, 
records on both sides. 

5. A record of each child’s physical condi- 
tion should be taken each day and recorded on 
a medical chart, also a daily record should be 
made in both schoolrooms covering everything 
that may affect the students, such as attend- 
ance and cause of absences, reasons for refer- 
ring cases to the school nurses, any local af- 
fections discovered on children’s bodies, and 
such schoolroom conditions as affect the com- 
fort, health, or efficiency of the pupils. A 
blank suitable for making such records should 
be provided. 

6. All medical records and charts should 
be kept by trained nurses. 

7. A record should be made of the size of 
the rooms, length, room, width and height, also 
cubic contents if irregular in shape, the number 
of students to each room, and the number of 
cubic feet of air space to each student. 

8. Observations should be made in both sec- 
tions at the same time, preferably at 9:30 a. m., 
11:30 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 2:30 p. m., and the 
records should be made by thermographs and 
hydrographs, and checked by thermometers and 
sling psychrometers. Two sets of thermo- 
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graphs and hydrographs should be used, one set 
suspended one foot below the ceiling and one 
set at the height of the heads of the students 
when sitting at their desks. 

9. The standard temperature for the control 
room is to be 68 degrees with humidity condi- 
tions usual to the building in which the test is 
made. 

10. The instruction of students and length 
of hours is to be the same in both rooms each 
day and to follow the usual routine of the school 
in which the test takes place . 

11. Mental tests are to be made by examina- 
tions once each week. Identical questions 
should be given pupils in both rooms on the 
same day and by the same examining teacher, 
who should not if the test is oral, be the usual 
teacher of either class. The examinations are 
not to last over half an hour and the examina 
tion in one room should be followed directly 
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by the examination in the other room. 
12. Each test should cover a period of 
three months, January, February and March. 
B. ‘Test TO FIND THE EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 
ON SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
1. Test to be made in building heated by a a. i en ae 
system of heating chambers and fans. The | dana 
windows in the test room to be locked and sealed 
tightly. Temperature to be reduced each day 
one degree until 60 degrees is reached, average 
humidity of the air to be about 60 per cent. 
2. Rooms heated by direct steam or hot- 
water radiators or stoves, the temperature is 
to be reduced one degree each day until 60 ut a ar | 
degrees is reached, humidity to be about 60%. | 
Room to be cooled by fresh air admitted from 
open windows and ventilators. Air to be humid- 
ified by evaporation pans over heating appar- 
atus. 
D. Tests TO FIND EFFECT OF FRESH AIR ON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
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1. To obtain the results of flushing school- 
rooms with fresh air. Rooms in which tests 
are made should have direct cross ventilation 
from windows thrown open both at top and bot 
tom to their widest extent on opposite sides 
of the building. Flushing should be made for 
a period of three minutes while the children 
are either out of the room or are exercising, the 
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total time consumed being five minutes. Flush | —_ Jround Floor Pan | | 
: ‘ wah 4'> eo t 
ing to be done after each lesson period. = | 
ry . . . } . | 
2. To obtain the results of open-air classroom —— a 
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conditions without the effects produced by feed ‘ fey se _ :' | 
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The Heating and Ventilation of the Stickney 
school, Toledo, Ohio 


By SAMUEL R. LEWIS, Consulting Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


The new Stickney School, of Toledo, is a 
two-story grade building in which are embod- 
ied some recently developed institutional fea- 
tures which are a fixed policy of the board of 
education, viz., manual training and domestic- 
facilities, medical 
assembly 


science inspection 
gymnasium and swimming 
From an inspection of the plans it will 
be noted that the assembly room has a separate 
outside entrance, so that it may be used with- 
out opening the remainder of the building when 
desired, and has a level floor, so that it may be 
used as a gymnasium at certain times. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
steam blast system of rather unique design, 
filling certain special requirements which have 
been developed by experience with eight similar 
plants which have been in operation from two 
to Six years, 


rooms, 
room, 


pool. 


The boilers are in a fireproof out 
side boiler house. The water-line of the boilers 
is below all radiating surfaces, so that gravity 
the indirect as 
radiation is always in effect. 


circulation of direct 


There are 


well as 


two 


boilers, either of which may, under stress of 
emergencies, be forced to handle the entire 


plant. 

There are no direct radiators in the building 
except in the toilet rooms, offices and some spe 
Radi 


unnecessary, owing to the location of 


cial classrooms as indicated on the plans. 
utors are 
the indirect heating surfaces, which are placed 
adjacent to the vertical flues and not banked in 
the center of the building, 
method of similar plants. 
Since the indirect radiation is thus distributed 
and the line of the boiler, a 
gravity system of heating is in effect when the 


as is the ordinary 
locating them = in 


is above water 


fan is not running. Experience has shown that 
it is possible to keep flowers from freezing in 
the classrooms at night by this gravity effect 
without any radiators in the classrooms. 

It is the policy of the Toledo board of educa 
tion to operate night schools. Very seldom are 
these of sufficient size to require the use of an 
entire school building. 
four 


Usually, only three or 
classrooms are Therefore in 
the design of the heating and ventilating equip 
ment of the Stickney School this night school 
requirement is 


necessary. 


the distributed 
plenum chantbers are arranged so that any one 


recognized and 


or more may be cut off, allowing any tier of 
rooms to be heated and 


heating any of the others. 


ventilated without 
This is effected by 
a system of compressed air damper-control op- 
erated from a switchboard in the engine room 
in the basement, by which the turning of a 
self-indicating switch permits the opening or 
closing of the air supply to any of the eight 
plenum chambers. 

Whether or not the assembly room and gym- 
nasium are to be heated and ventilated is also 
controlled from the switchboard, as such rooms 
need not be in use at all times. The fresh air 
supply is taken above the roof of the 
assembly room at a point where there is prac- 
tically no possibility of its contamination with 
surface dirt or smoke. 


from 


The air is drawn down 
to the basement, tempered to about 65 degrees, 
moistened by automatically controlled 
40 per cent, and 
delivered through concrete ducts by the fan to 
the eight groups of heating coils. Here it is 
permitted, by automatic dampers, to pass to 
the 


steam 


jets to a humidity of about 


classrooms for cooling them, or to 
through the heating coils, where it 
to about 


schoolrooms 


pass 
is warmed 
110 degrees and then passed to the 
for heating them. The 
ture of the air delivered to any given room is 
controlled independently from that of any other 


tempera 


room by the automatie thermostats. 


The supply fan is driven by a direct 
connected low-pressure vertical steam engine, 
It has been proven by experience that even 


with a low for electric 


substantially 50 per cent 


very rate power it is 
more economical to 
than to 


for this purpose in Toledo. 


use steam power use electric power 


This was especially 
a tixed policy ‘of the board of 
education to employ only licensed engineers on 


SO, since it is 


all steam heating plants. 
In the standard 
livered 


the air is de 


diffusers 


schoolrooms 


through vertical about eight 


feet above the floor and is exhausted through 
the cloakrooms to vent openings at the floor, 
there being no doors between the cloakrooms 
and the classrooms. 

There are no radiators in the corridors, these 
being heated entirely by indirect foot-warmers. 
The air blown the corridors in this way 


finds its way out of the building through the 


into 
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toilet and locker rooms, provision being made 
so that there is a free passage of air to these 
rooms from the corridor. 

All closets and urinals are locally vented. 
They are connected through airtight ducts to 
an electrically driven steel plate exhaust fan 
located in the basement at a point accessible to 
the engineer. In this way there is a positive 
air-supply to these toilet rooms from the cor- 
ridor, and a positive exhaust through the fix- 
tures independent of the heating system. All 
clothes lockers, which are of steel, are locally 
vented to the same exhaust fan, and odors in 
the rooms or in the corridors are eliminated as 
a result. Experience has shown it to be a very 
dangerous procedure to supply any air from a 
fan system directly into a toilet room, owing 
to the possibility of greater pressure being 
generated in the toilet room than in adjacent 
rooms, thus forcing foul odors out of the toilet 
room into the other rooms. This is impossible 
in the Stickney School. 

The swimming-pool water is warmed by two 
methods: first, by admitting hot water from a 
storage tank in which are steam coils supplied 
from the boilers; second, by injecting steam 
at about 30 pounds pressure directly into the 
pool through a circulating pipe working on the 
principle of an injector. This method induces 
a very rapid circulation of the water and per- 
mits of its being heated in a minimum length 
of time without any noise. 

The construction of the corridors and stairs 
of the building is all fireproof. The corridor 
walls, carriéd up to the attic, adapt them- 
selves to the economical arrangement of a cen- 
tral foul-air outlet chamber. From this cham- 
ber the air leaves the building through two 
large ventilators symmetrically located. The 
outlet-chamber is in communication with the 
fresh-air-intake shafts, and compressed-air- 
operated dampers from the switchboard in the 
engine room, interlocked so as to prevent im- 
proper operation. The 
the following conditions: When the building 
the fresh-air intake-dampers are 
open; the dampers in the foul-air outlets are 
open, and the dampers between the fresh-air 


arrangement permits 


is occupied 


shaft and the foul-air outlet-chamber are 
closed. As soon as the pupils leave the build- 
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ing, however, the fresh-air intake-dampers are 
closed, the foul-air outlet-dampers are closed 
and the dampers between the fresh-air intake- 
shaft and the foul-air 
open. Thus the egress of warm air from the 
building is stopped, and, whether the supply 
fan is operated or not, the air within the build- 


outlet-chamber are 


ing circulates round and round, through the 
vent openings at the floor, without the neces 
sity of opening the doors from the rooms into 
the corridors. This makes a very efficient and 
economical rotating 
stantly, be discontinued merely by operating 
the switch in the engine room. 
understood that the air 
toilet rooms can by no possibility be mixed 
with the ordinary classroom foul air, and that, 
within a very short time after the occupants 
leave the building, the air passing from the 
rooms is no longer foul and there is no ob 
jection to its being rotated. 
a positive saving is effected by this rotating. 
The cost of the plant complete, including 
automatic temperature control, was less than 


$10,000. 


system which can, in 
It is of Course 


exhausted from the 


On the contrary, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, STICKNEY SCHOOL 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The board of education of Philadelphia has 
placed fire insurance on all its buildings to the 
extent of ten million dollars. Before the new 
state school code went into effect the board 
contributed $20,000 =annually, into the 


city insurance fund, toward the payment of 
insur- 


premiums. It will now handle its own 
ance directly through brokers. 
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buildings with creosote blocks or asphalt has 


paving of streets surrounding school 
suggested for Philadelphia by Superin- 
tendent Martin G. Brumbaugh. At present many 


surfaced with Belgian blocks or 


been 


streets are 


brick and the traffic at certain times in the 
day disturbs classes and interferes seriously 


with the recitations. 
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EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL 
Mr. 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL 
TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 

The new East Side Commercial and Manual 
Training High School at Newark, N. J., has 
been designed to meet the demands of a school 
in a manufacturing district. It is planned to 
accommodate 600 students, a large majority of 
whom are taking commercial or manual train- 
ing courses with the idea of entering an indus- 
trial pursuit. 

The basement contains shops and workrooms, 
including a forge room, a mill-stock room, 
sheet-metal shop and a large machine shop. 
The first floor, of which a plan is shown on 
this page, contains woodturning and joinery 
shops, business practice and typewriting rooms, 
a large library, the administration offices and 
the main floor of the auditorium. The second 
floor is devoted largely to the uses of girl stu- 
dents and accommodates the domestic arts and 
science rooms, including special rooms for mil- 
linery, sewing, dressmaking, a kitchen with an 
adjoining model dining-room and pantry, a 
large laundry and a room for the study of 
house sanitation with a bedroom and bathroom 
adjoining. 

The third floor is given up to laboratories 
and drawing-rooms for free-hand and machine 


drawing, chemical, physical and _ biological 
sciences. It includes several lecture rooms, 
preparation and dark rooms, storerooms, ete. 


The gymnasium is located on the third floor and 
is equipped with locker rooms for both sexes, 
individual shower and dressing rooms of suf- 
ficient capacity to accommodate an entire gym- 
nasium at once. 

Classrooms are located on each of the three 
main floors of the building. They are of stand- 
ard size and have unilateral lighting. Lava- 
tories and toilet-rooms for the pupils are ar- 
ranged. on each floor in the popular stack plan. 

The stairways are placed at the intersection 
of the corridors, as shown in the plan. They 
are of the popular double interlocking type 

The auditorium is on a level with the first 
floor and has a seating capacity of 600 persons. 
It has a stage and several retiring rooms and 
a gallery accessible from the second floor cor- 
ridor. In addition to the five regular exits into 
the building the auditorium has two emergency 
exits leading directly into the open. 

The gymnasium occupies the space directly 
above the auditorium and is fitted with a per 
fectly insulated floor. The sound-deadening is 
such that both rooms may be used simul- 


taneously without disturbing each other. The 
boys’ lockers are located in the basement story, 
which is at grade level, and the girls’ lockers 
are on the first floor. 

The mechanical plant installed in the build- 
ing is sufficient to produce all light and power 
required in the operation of machinery. The 
boiler and engine rooms are located under the 
auditorium and are connected with coal vaults 
below the grade level in the court. 
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AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 
KE. F. Guilbert, Architect for the Board of Education. 





NEWARK, N. J. Cost, $250,000. 


The exterior design of the building is Geor- 
gian in style, using a rough-faced brick of 
medium grade. The trimmings are of white 
dull glazed terra cotta and marble. 


The building was designed by Mr. Ernest F. 
Guilbert, architect of the Newark board of 
education. All of the mechanical details of the 


building were designed by Mr. Geo. W. Knight, 
engineer of the board. 
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What has been, and is being conceded by 
persons who have inspected it, the nearest ap- 
proach to an ideal school is the handsome and 
uniquely constructed Johnson Building in Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia. This building was completed 
on September 1, 1911, and is an example of 
practical and scientific treatment of light, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, dimension and other requi- 
sites in schoolhouse construction. An _ inter- 
esting fact regarding the designing of the 
building is that it resulted from the ideas of 
a man outside of the architectural profession. 

Mr. James M. Ingold was the promoter of 
the plan that is embodied in the Johnson 
School. He has been for the past six years 
the efficient secretary of the Cedar Rapids 
board of education, and while performing his 
duties as secretary has given much time to the 
study of school conditions and has in many 
ways brought about valuable changes in exist- 
ing conditions. His plan for a model school 
building was evolved after exhaustive research. 

To make his ideas more easily understood by 
others, Mr. Ingold construéted out of tin a 
model of a single schoolroom with its acces- 
sories. This model was introduced at one of 
the school board meetings, and a majority of 
the members readily appreciated its advan- 
tages. This was prior to the building of the 
Lincoln School, three years ago. It was urged 
that the plan be adopted for that building; 
but the board felt that not enough consideration 
had been given the innovation to consider its 


acceptance. In the meanwhile, however, during 
the process of the building of the Lincoln 
School, the school directors were studying - 


school construction. 
Mr. Ingold’s idea was adopted for the Johnson 
Building, without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Ingold, however, had a hard row to hoe, 
to see that all of his theories were applied. 
Many features were accepted by the architects 
under protest, and many features were incor- 
porated by the architects that were not entirely 
approved by the promoter. But 
idea was in the main carried out. 

When one realizes that the schoolrooms in 
the. Johnson Building are all located on one 
side and are uniform as to dimension, the 
school is a marvel. It has no odd or freakish 
appearance; the general ground plans are ap 
proximately the same dimensions as the old- 
style buildings that have the hallways in the 
center and the rooms on both sides. 


Four Essentials of Schoolhouses. 

The four parts of a school building that 
are fundamental are the schoolrooms, ward- 
robes and toilets, corridors, and stairways. 
Keeping in mind the advantage of concentra 
tion and classification, these fractional parts 
were rearranged by Mr. Ingold in many differ 
ent designs, until finally the plan was evolved 
upon which the Johnson Building was con- 
structed. ‘The schoolrooms, being located on 
the north side, receive north light only. Along 
the south side the corridors and stairways are 
flooded with the direct rays of the sun. In 
the middle of the building are located the light 
shafts, cloakroom’ and sanitary equipment, two 
for.each room, one for the boys and one for 
the, girls. The upper portions of the center 
partitions are of glass, so that the cloakrooms 
and accessories receive an abundance of both 
north and south light. The iight shafts, which 
extend from the through the roof 
and’ which enclose the sanitary gravity venti 
lating ducts, and steam 
spouts, ete., are easily accessible 
and alterations. 


the general 


basement 


water pipes, down 
for repairs 


The schoolrooms are as near the ideal as one 


As a result, a year later . 
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By J. A. PAVLISTA 





MR. J. M. INGOLD, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
can imagine. In fact, the eternal equation in 
every feature pertaining to school life seems 
to have been retained. The motto followed in 
assembling of the units which compose this 
modern structure was, “A motive for everything 
and nothing without a motive.” Not a single 
experiment is involved, for every feature treated 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the promoter in some one of the remaining six- 
teen school buildings of Cedar Rapids within 
the past five years. 

The Johnson Building at present contains 
eleven schoolrooms, a teachers’ rest room, a 
prineipal’s office, also two commodious play- 
rooms in the basement. The plan contemplates 
future extensions, to the full limit of the 
grounds, if necessary. ‘Twenty-nine  school- 
rooms can be included in the building if de- 
sired, and every one of them will be an exact 
counterpart of the rooms in the present build- 
ing to light, sanitation, ventilation and 
dimension. The plan also very conveniently 
permits of the addition of a one-story audi 
torium and gymnasium annex, which is prob 
ably the next step in importance in the evo- 
lution of the American schoolhouse. 

Light. 
Chief among the many advantages embodied 
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the Johnson 
for light. 


in Building is the arrangement 
The wholesome effect of the direct 
rays of the sun as a germ destroying agent has 
been recognized the world over. In planning 
the building these beneficial effects were thor- 
oughly appreciated. The of north ex 
posure, or reflected sunlight, were assigned to 
proper application, after exhaustive demonstra- 
tions, Most students of this subject have 
assumed that it is practical to introduce direct 
sunlight into the study rooms. Mr. Ingold at 
once disputed this assumption and said that 


merits 


such a feat had never been acco:nplished satis 
factorily, and cited substantial evidence 
prove the failure of south light. It was shown 
that, when the down, the rooms 
were dark, although the sun was brightly shin- 
ing. 
produced a dungeon-like halo over the entire 
building. Hence the reached 
that it is a of for the 
largest window space, and then partially undo 
what was attempted by obstructing the glass 
with shades. Was it not more sensible to decree 
that the window shades should accompany the 
window that our 
houses scarcely a generation ago, in their mi- 
gration to the junk yard? Why construct a ‘ 
school building with one-half of the study rooms 
receiving poor light and the other half en 
joying the advantages of good light, when, by 
merely changing the floor plan and _ locating 
the building with reference to the points of 
the compass, perfect light may be admitted 
into every classroom, and at the same time have 
corridors flooded with sunlight ? 


to 


shades were 


It was found that opaque window shades 


conclusion was 


waste money to plan 


shutters decorated school 


The attempt to light schoolrooms from the 


ceiling, as in some Illinois communities, con 


fines the building to a one-story structure, 
which very materially increases the cost with 


out increasing either the quantity or the quality 
of light. It will be that the Cedar 
Rapids idea is just as applicable for a three or 
four-story structure as for a build 


Thus it is practical because inexpensive. 


conceded 


two-story 
ing. 

Architectural tendencies in school structures 
have been to ignore dimensions, especially in 
the planning of subsequent additions. The plan 
under consideration endeavors to correct these 


tendencies by designating twenty-eight feet as 





JOHNSON SCHOOL 


ind cloak and tollet room 


the maximum distance fro:n the rear seat to 
the blackboard in front, and twenty-two feet 
as the greatest distance from the window expo 
sure. The more one studies the Cedar Rapids 
unit plan, the more he is convinced that it is 
almost “‘fool proof” and next to impossible to 
depart from the established and systematic ar- 
rangement, either in the designing of a new 
building or in the usual process of enlarging in 
response to the growth of the tommunity. 
Sanitation. 

Proper sanitation, including ventilation, is of 
course the most difficult problem in schoolhouse 
construction. The school authorities in Cedar 
Rapids began a movement in the direction of 
better sanitation 
A's 
gested the eradication of the basement sanitary 
equipment and the substitution of individual 
toilets in a corner of the cloak and locker rooms. 
After a most thorough investigation on the 
subject, the board decided to make the experi- 
ment. All of this was contrary to the obsolete 
city ordinances and the recorded opinions of 
practically the entire architectural and sanitary 
authorities of the country. 


about four years ago, when 


Cooper, a publie spirited citizen, sug 


The board was sup- 
ported in this experiment by the city sanitary 
inspector and one architect only. 

The first installation was made 
son School in 1908. It was instantly demon- 
strated that the most complete isolation was 
obtained by locating the toilets off the cloak- 
rooms, where they were at all times under the 
direct supervision of the teacher of that par- 
ticular room. 


at the Jack 


Not only was it a success from 
the standpoint of isolation, but, to the surprise 
of the administrative authorities, it was found 
that countless problems in school government 
were solved to the advantage of parents, pupils, 
teachers and school board. 

It was in this process of evolution that it was 
clearly demonstrated that the general efficiency 
of the sanitary equipment was increased very 
perceptibly by being located in the center or 
heart of the building. Here it was found that a 
more perfect and economical ventilating sys- 
tem could be maintained 
fixtures 


than was possible 


when the against an 


were set outer 


wall. Ventilation. 


The primitive method of schoolhouse ventila- 
tion was what might be termed the gravity or 
pull system, which is simply the ascension of 
air through a vertical shaft or flue. Later on, 
to overcome the whims of atmospheric pressure, 
aspirating coils, stack heaters and mechanically- 
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FLOOR PLAN, JOHNSON SCHOOL. 


driven fans were introduced to draw out the 
air. The disadvantage of the gravity system 
might be briefly stated as follows: The prin- 
ciple involved necessarily contemplates a par 
tial vacuum, lkewise the 
mechanical devices for automatic 
Either of these defects renders the system 
uncertain for schoolroom ventilation, and per- 
missible only limited 


absence of any 
contro). 


when finances control 


the situation. 


Within the past twenty years “foreed draft” 





THE SUNLIT CORRIDOR OF THE JOHNSON SCHOOL. 
A cheerful, attractive hall, with brightly tinted walls and warm, red tile floor 





has been commercialized and highly developed. 
This is the compressed air, or “push system,” 
wherein the warm air is forced into the upper 
portion of the room with a mechanically-driven 
fan. The air exit is through a flue beginning 
at the floor level. The advantages of forced 
draft are twofold. First, the elimination of 
the partial vacuum; second, the most positive 
and direct control of any given quantity of 
air desired for circulation in the schoolroom. 
After a thorough consideration of both sys- 
tems, the conclusion was reached in Cedar 
Rapids that, if the “pull” and the “push” sys- 
tems were combined and operated together, 
there would be better results than had hereto- 
fore obtained with the “push” system 
The position was taken that forced draft 
was the ideal method for the schoolroom, but 
that it was not the most practical to employ in 
any other portion of the building; the gravity 
or “pull” system was the method which should 
be utilized to draw the foul air from the cloak- 
rooms, lockers and toilets. It was also stipu- 
lated that the gravity system should be ip op- 
eration all the time in order that the foul-air 
places might have the advantages of active cir- 
culation every moment that school was in ses- 
sion throughout the year. By the employment 
of such a combination, the clothing and sani- 
tary equipment would receive thorough venti- 
lation throughout the warm weather, in the 
fall and spring, when the foreed draft in the 
schoolrooms should not 


been 
alone. 


be in operation. It, 
would also allow the opening of windows at 
such times as the temperature would permit the 
natural circulation from the outside to be 
enjoyed, : 

So the discovery of the fixed relation exist- 
ing between the fundamentals, light, sanitation, 
ventilation and dimension, created the Johnson 

(Continued on page 52) 
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EDITORIAL 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
No review of recent progress in American 
architecture would be complete without a con- 
sideration of the wonderful strides which ligve 
been made during the past decade in the ar- 
rangement, design and equipment of public 
schoolhouses. A comparison of the perspective 
and floor plans printed in the first Schoolhouse 
Number of the School Board Journal. in 1901 
with the material reproduced in these pages will 
convince anyone of the tremendous changes and 
improvements that have been going on. 

The schoolhouse of today is not, like it pre- 
decessors, a succession of boxlike rooms strung 
along a corridor and lighted by windows placed 
haphazard according to the fancy of the builder. 
The old-fashioned schoolhouse had little to at- 
tract children. Its rooms were bare and unin- 
viting, and when they were not too cold and 
draughty for comfort, they were sickening with 
hot, stagnant air. 

The modern public school has a simple ex- 
terior, depending for beauty upon correctness in 
proportion and outline, following one of the ac- 
cepted styles of architecture. It is usually sur- 
rounded with the playgrounds and lawns, and 
in many cases, an attempt has been made at 
simple gardening and ornamentation. 

The interior is arranged not only with a view 
of conserving the comfort and health of the 
occupants, but also to gain the highest possible 
amount of efficiency in teaching, management, 
and discipline and extra service for the com- 
munity. The appointments are elaborate when 
compared with the old schoolhouse. Every- 
thing is made inviting and attractive and in- 
tensely practical. In fact, it may safely be said 
that the modern schoolhouse is in itself a posi- 
tive aid to teaching and a strong factor in the 
civil and social advancement of the community. 

The past- year has seen much advance in 
schoolhouse planning and construction. A num- 
ber of the states, notably Pennsylvania, have 
recognized a need for better schoolhouses by 
enacting very comprehensive legislation to 
guide architects and school authorities. The 
laws have sought to fix a minimum standard 
of excellence in lighting, heating, ventilation 
and safety, and much good is already being 
realized from their provisions. 

The district schoolhouse, although it has 
been neglected for years, is beginning to re- 
ceive a share of the attention which the coun- 
try school has been attracting. During the 
past year a number of states have followed 
the lead of more progressive commonwealths 
and have issued splendid plans and specifica- 
tions of standard rural schoolhouses for free 
distribution. Local boards have been encourag- 
aged to make special efforts for improving con- 
ditions by financial aid from the state treas- 
uries. In some states rather drastic measures 
have been taken and miserly trustees have, 
through condemnation proceedings, been obliged 
to replace insanitary buildings. 

In the larger cities of the country there has 
been a general acceptance, during the past year, 
of an entirely new factor in schoolhouse plan- 
ning. It is the adaptation of buildings to the 
social needs of neighborhoods for lectures and 
debates, and gatherings of young people, par- 
ents, voters and taxpayers, for use as branch 
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libraries and recreation centers. Mr. Perry 
points out, on another page, some of the lead- 
ing features of this movement. In smaller 
cities the high schools, more largely than the 
elementary buildings, have reflected this social- 
center influence. 

In general, high schools have grown into such 
great and complicated buildings that many ar- 
chitects and school authorities are beginning 
to ask whether the limit has not been reached 
in size and equipment. High school courses 
are more than ever becoming diversified and 
complicated. They are meeting more nearly 
the needs of communities and are truly earn- 
ing the appellation “peoples’ colleges.” It 
seems that at no distant future date they must 
follow the lead of the colleges in erecting sev- 
eral buildings in a group. 

In no branch of schoolhouse planning has 
there been more dissatisfaction than in heating 
and ventilation. Hardly a month has passed 
during the past year, but what some individual 
or organization has taken a “fling” in the pub- 
lic press at the condition of classroom ventila- 
tion. That this has been justified seems appar- 
ent from the studies which such prominent tech- 
nical organizations as the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers and the 
American School Hygiene Association have 
made. The tests which have been undertaken 
by the Chieago School Ventilation Commission 
and the studies which are being. made in the 
East clearly indicate that engineers are them- 
selves dissatisfied with present theories and 
practices. They have discovered many valuable 
ideas and will probably offer more tangible re- 
sults during the coming year. 

The greatest factor in the recent progress in 
school buildings may be attributed to the pro- 
gressiveness of school boards who have been 
eager to adopt suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from superintendents and architects. In 
the large cities there is no question but what 
the progressive spirit of school authorities and 
architects have combined scientifie skill and 
artistic sense of a high order to make the pub- 
lic schoolhouses models in completeness and 
convenience. The same appreciation and inter- 
est should be transmitted to every village and 
hamlet so that every community can boast eco- 
nomiecal, artistic and satisfactory schools. 


TEACHERS AND POLITICS. 

The Boston school committee has recently 
taken drastic action to keep its teaching corps 
out of politics. It has ordered that no teacher 
shall join any association or club composed sole- 
ly of persons in the profession, which shall have 
as its main purpose, the furtherance of its 
members through political manipulation. The 
rule also prohibits political activities which may 
have an effect upon the administration of the 
schools, upon salaries, pensions and other mat- 
ters relating to teachers. The text of the 
board’s order, printed in the last issue of the 
School Board Journal, does not limit individ- 
ual privileges or freedom. 

The action of the Boston school committee, 
in thus coming ‘out boldly against political ac- 
tivity on the part of its employes, is commend- 
able from every standpoint. It is similar to the 
measures which Ex-President Roosevelt took 
during his administration to prohibit civil serv- 
ice employes of the federal government from 
assogiating for the purpose of compelling legis- 
lation in their favor. 

The public schools are conducted, primarily, 
for the benefit of the pupils, for the children 
who will some day constitute the great body of 
American citizens. The teachers are but an 
incident—a rather important one, it is true— 
in the education of the children. But their 


interests are secondary and when they associate 
to shape purely selfish legislation, they overlook 
the rights of the children and forget the reason 
for which they are employed. 

Teachers have for years argued that the pub- 
lic school is so important a branch of govern- 
ment and involves so little difference of opinion 
that it should be kept free from the taint of 
party politics. They have held that their serv- 
ices are of a special, professional character 
which can be most effective only when made 
permanent by civil service privileges in the 
matters of appointment, tenure of office, ade- 
quate salaries and old-age pensions. In the 
main, their contentions have been accepted so 
that they form a privileged class of public 
servants who are not subject to any of the un- 
certainties of political fortune. 

If teachers are correct in their position, and 
accept immunity from the spoils system, it 
seems illogical that they should engage in ac- 
tivities which are generally considered perni- 
cious on the part of appointed office holders. 
Lobbying, making speeches, writing letters to 
parents, seem on general principles, to be out 
of place when coming from teachers. It also 
seems un-American and indefensible that in- 
structors should seek to create a permanent 
bureaucracy and force governmental policies 
which the people cannot rebuke by removing 
them from office. 

The action of the Boston school committee is 
altogether commendable. There are a number 
of cities in which the teachers are playing a 
part in the political life of the community 
which is out of keeping with their sex and their 
position. School boards in these cities might 
take example from Boston and remove their 


teachers for all time from the field of practical 
polities. 


DIGNITY VS. “ROUGH HOUSE.” 

A Missouri newspaper, in reporting the meet- 
ing of a local school board, says that “verbal 
brick-bats were hurled about at random.” Two 
of the members charged each other with drunk- 
enness and grafting and referred to unsavory 
matters in their personal affairs. As might 
be expected, the meeting broke up without trans- 
acting other than routine business and failed 
altogether to settle several important matters 
which had been presented. 

The city council sessions in some communi- 
ties are notorious for the boorishness displayed 
by the honorable aldermen. School boards are 
comparatively free from this kind of disgrace- 
ful proceeding, and yet the press, not infre- 
quently, records a session at which “verbal 
brick-bats” are exchanged. 

School business is never of such a character 
as to call for a display of rowdyism, the use 
of vile language, or reference to personal mat- 
ters.of the members. If only for the sake of 
setting a good example to the teachers and pu- 
pils, the school board should conduct its meet- 
ings quietly, deliberately and in a dignified 
manner. Even the most heated discussion can, 
and should be, kept within the bounds of gen- 
tlemanly behavior. 

The school board is an important branch of 
the governmental machinery in American cities 
and villages. It spends vast sums of money 
raised by taxation, controls properties of great 
value and conducts a business for the stat, 
which by its nature, is vitally essential to the 
future preservation of the state. The office 
of school board member, from whatever point 
we may look at it, involves grave duties, large 
and far-reaching powers and heavy responsi- 
bility. It is the school board official’s duty to 
legislate not only as the representative of the 
present generation, but also for the children 
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who will some day hold the reins of government 
themselves. 

It is necessary not only that honorable and 
honest men hold the office of school board mem- 
ber. They must perform their duties as be- 
comes the importance of the office and the seri- 
ousness of the business they have in hand. We 
are not here arguing for pompousness, or for 
silly pride of office, but for serious and honest 
consideration of school business, for due delib- 
eration on problems and for prompt dispatch of 
all matters. All this can and should be done 
in a natural, quiet manner, without rowdyism 
or “rough house.” 


A FOLLOW-UP OF THE CONVENTION. 

A recent circular of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York City asks the very perti- 
nent question: “How may the St. Louis meet- 
ing be followed up so as to produce the highest 
dividends on its cost?” The Bureau estimates 
that the convention of the Department of Su- 
perintendence probably cost a minimum of $50,- 
000 and more likely $80,000 to schools and in- 
dividuals. Including loss of time, cost of prep- 
aration, traveling and hotel expenses, the men 
and women who went to St. Louis spent more 
than the annual income on $5,000,000. 

“In theory,” says the Bureau, “each of us 
who attended had the benefit of this total out- 
lay. In theory, our schools and cities will re- 
ceive the benefit of the total outlay. In prac 
tice, no one of us heard all of the discussions 
and few of us brought home the whole, or even 
the best part, of any one discussion. 

“We are already engrossed in the routine of 
our own work with but a casual thought for 
new facts or important suggestions heard at 
the St. Louis meeting. Some of us will make 
written reports, or perhaps, give out interviews 
to the newspapers, or, again, make verbal re- 
ports to our boards and teachers in an attempt 
to give the esseuce of the meeting. But most 
of us will make no such reports and will not 
attempt to formulate, even for ourselves, the 
new facts or the new suggestions, or a measure 
of the ‘inspiration’ received at the meetings or, 
from the lobby talks.” 

There is more truth in this comment than 
most superintendents will be willing to admit. 
Educational conventions, like all similar gath- 
erings, do not convey into the daily lives of the 
men who attend, even a small fraction of the 
good suggestions offered in the speeches and 
discussions. There is. great need for working 
out the new theories propounded and for adopt- 


ing and adapting successful administrative 
practices presented. 
Undoubtedly the printed reports of the con- 
vention will renew in the minds of the majority 
of the superintendents the lessons which they 
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The New York School Authorities and the In- 
vestigating Commission as they appear to 
each other. 
carried with them. But, there is need, also, 
of a more intensive follow-up, to increase a 
thousand-fold, the remarkably good fruits of 
so important and expensive a gathering as the 
one held in St. Louis. The problems and con- 
ditions, the offered solutions, the desirable im- 
provements in supervision, organization and 
new studies, in wider activities, in efficieney, 
in adapting the schools to social and industrial 
conditions must be brought home again and 
again, not only to the superintendents who were 
at the meeting, but to the school boards and to 
the cities and counties which they represented. 

Such agencies as the Bureau of Edueation, 
some of the state education departments, and 
such private agencies as the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
will do much to keep alive the questions raised 
and the good suggestions offered. It is up to 
the professional schoolmen to put them into 
practice. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 

Good teachers are searce. Men especially 
are wanted as principals and superintendents, 
as instructors in high schools in natural 
science, mathematics, history, economies and 
commercial branches, and especially to teach 
manual training and agriculture in our new 
agricultural high schools. Cultured »women 
are sought everywhere, not only for high 
schools, but for graded schools in our best 
communities, and as special teachers of art, 
music, home economics, physical education, and 
for executive positions also where tastes and 
talents lie in this field. * * * 

The richest rewards of a well-spent life are 
to be found in social esteem, in honor, love, 
obedience, troops of friends, in the conscious- 
ness of having served well one’s generation. 
Into these rewards the worthy teacher comes, 
and as he goes along he enjoys these special 
advantages over other men: 

1. He is in touch with the fresh, eager, joy- 
ous spirit of youth. If in sympathy with it 
he remains cheerful and sweet-tempered to the 
end. 

9. He is under constant social pressure to 
lead the best sort of life—the life every man 
would choose for himself in his best moments. 

3. His daily work lies in the field of science, 
history, literature and other branches of learn- 
ing. He is in constant contact with the best 
men and women of all ages. Of all men he 
finds it easiest to lead the intellectual life. 

4. His position is most favorable for in- 
fluencing the civic and social development of 
our country. With most men the interest in 
public affairs, in political and social reform, 
dates from early life, and from contact with 
some vigorous and public-spirited teacher. To 
teachers, too, the co.ntry is turning largely 
for direct political guidance and leadership.— 
David Felmley, President Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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The establishment of a national vocational 
school, as a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, is 
proposed in a bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative Sharp of Ohio. The idea 
does not appeal to us because it involves the 
diversion of funds appropriated for the erection 
of a memorial monument to Lincoln. If a na- 
tional vocational school is worth while, it is 
worth a separate grant of money from Congress 
and American schoolmen will not be satisfied 
to have it established with an appropriation in- 
tended for another desirable public work. 

That the school board of Los Angeles, Cal., 
need not submit plans of proposed schoolhouses 
to the local municipal art commission for ap- 
proval is the opinion of the city attorney. Un- 
der a new law the art commission has authority 
to pass judgment on all buildings (except park 
structures), bridges and other similar public 
works, before they can be finally adopted. The 
school department as an independent corpora- 
tion and agent of the state is now held to be 
outside the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Thomas I. Gasson, 8. J., president of Boston 
College, in addressing the Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Boston recently said: 

“Teachers ought to be able to work with 
peaceful minds assured that they will receive 
sufficient salary to enable them to live comfort- 
ably, enjoy the pleasures which others are able 
to enjoy and enter upon the final stage of life 
with no troubling thoughts of poverty and im- 
pecuniousness. ‘leachers have a right to expect 
a pension of at least half their working salary. 
There is no profession which gives more of its 
cnergy and thought with more unselfishness 
than the teaching profession.” 


A “Citizens’ School League” has recently 
been formed at South Bend, Ind., which prom- 
ises to do much for the school system of the 
city. The league has as its object the study- 
ing of educational problems, especially as they 
apply to South Bend. It is not the purpose of 
the organizers to arouse interest in any one 
particular question, but to follow a_ well 
planned course of action which shall be of 
benefit to the entire school system and which 
shall not be sporadic. It is not an organiza- 
tion caleulated to fight the battles of anyone 
nor to specifically oppose or particularly favor 
any propaganda. It is simply to awaken last- 
ing interest in the general work of the schools 
of the city and make them more efficient 
through constructive effort on the part of citi- 
zens. 

Through committees, the efforts of which 
shall be confined to the various school districts, 
it is believed that the movement can be gen- 
eral in character and yet specific in result. It 
is proposed to, from time to time, work through 
special committees, a point made clear in an 
announcement that there is to be a legislative 
committee, the duty of which will be to secure 
such legislation as will benefit the schools of 
South Bend, It is not the purpose to antag- 
onize either the school officials or the school 
authorities, but to work in harmony with both 
for the general good of the school city. 
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HILLYARD HIGH SCHOOL. 


The town of Hillyard, Wash., is an industrial 
community, inclosed wholly within the physical 
limits of the city of Spokane, Wash. It is a 
separate municipality and maintains, as such, a 
complete government of its own, including an 
efficient system of schools. 

The town is the home of the Pacific Coast 
shops and division headquarters of the Great 
Northern Railway, and practically the entire 
population is employed in the shops or follows 
railroading for a living. In such an intensely 
industrial community it is quite natural that 
the high school courses of study are largely vo- 
cational and that.the school seeks to prepare its 
students for the callings which they will most 
likely follow. 

The plan of the building is simple and is in- 
tended to permit of extensive additions. At 
present the enrollment to be accommodated is 
only 244 students, but ultimately, it is expected, 
920 will be housed. 

The walls in the building are of brick and the 
boiler and fuel rooms and inclined planes are 
of reinforced concrete. The remainder of the 
construction is of the post-and-girder type. 

The heat is supplied by a vacuum-steam sys- 
tem and gravity ventilation. Provisions have 
been made for the installation of a fan when the 
building is enlarged. 

The sanitary equipment includes toilet fix- 
tures of approved school type, enameled trap- 
hopper closets and ventilated vitrolite urinals. 
Automatic drinking fountains are placed on 
each floor. 

The most interesting feature of the construc- 
tion is a set of inclined planes by which access 
is had from the basement to the second floor. 
The inclines are five feet wide each and are 
built of solid concrete set in brick walls. They 
incline from the horizontal at about one foot 
rise in each five feet of horizontal space. They 
take up more room than horizontal stairs, but 
because of simplicity in construction, cost no 
more. In fact, they are the same as floors, the 
incline, per se, adding nothing to the cost. 
Stairways have been introduced at the ends of 
the building instead of planes, because of the 
necessity of economizing in space. 

The ground floor of the building is but two 
feet below the surrounding grade and has full 
length windows and splendid light. A large 
portion of the ground floor is devoted to carpen- 
ter and machine shops and domestic science 
rooms. The remaining space is given up to 
locker rooms, sanitaries and recreation rooms. 
The gymnasium is splendidly lighted and will 
be equipped with a running track and a full 
complement of apparatus. 

The middle and upper floors are devoted to 
class and recitation rooms, administrative 
offices, sewing, decorative art and draughting 
rooms. The chemistry and physics laboratories 
have a common lecture room. A dark room for 
photometry and photography is provided. 

The assembly hall is centrally located and has 
separate entrances, so that it may be used at 
night or otherwise when the school is not in 
session. It has a large stage, which is to be 
fully equipped for lectures, graduation exercises 
and amateur theatricals. It will seat 500 
persons. 

The building was designed by Mr. Robert C. 
Sweatt, who as architect for the Spokane board 
of education has had wide experience in school 
work. It will cost when complete $69,000. 


A member of the Topeka, Kans., school 
board has come forward with a proposal that 
the practice of. bonding the city for new school- 
houses be discontinued. At present the inter- 
est on the bonded indebtedness of the schools 
amounts to $25,000 annually. This sum must 
be raised by taxation each year and if added 
to the amount paid to redeem maturing bonds 
would be sufficient, according to Dr. Magee, to 
erect a splendid elementary school each two 
years. For the present it is urged that a sink- 
ing fund of not less than $30,000 be created 
by taxation to be used in buying up such bonds 
as are not matured, but are offered for sale in 
the open market. 
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MIDDLE FLOOR PLAN, HILLYARD HIGH SCHOOL. 





UPPER FLOOR PLAN, HILLYARD HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Calisthenics to the Music of Pryor’s Band—Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Victor in the schools” 


HE instrument for the whole school; for every 
school; for YOUR school. 


Beginning with the kindergarten and lead- 
ing through every grade, every classroom, right up 
to the university, the Victor has its practical every- 
day—every-hour—uses. 

From the morning exercises through every course 
of instruction to the closing of the session, the Victor 
has proved itself an invaluable part of the school 
equipment. 

In the interpretation of music alone it accom- 
plishes more in ten minutes than could be done in 
ten hours of talking. It illustrates, as it were, by 
its living examples—the voices and music of the 
world’s greatest artists—and gives to the pupils 
such a clear and thorough understanding of music 
as is possible i in no other w ay. 

sut the Victor does more than that. It stirs the 
interest in all studies. It deve lops the perceptive, 
imaginative, and emotional faculties. It uplifts the 


pupils and results in higher efficiency in every 
branch of school work. 





The Victor is already accomplishing these very 
things in more than two hundred cities throughout 
the country and its great value as an integral part 
of the school equipment is becoming more and 
more appreciated. 

The time is rapidly coming when this wonderful 
instrument will find its way into every school—into 
YOUR school—to help uplift the ideals and tastes 
of the scholars in every grade. 

Why not get acquainted now with this great 
work the Victor is doing? Why not hear the 
Victor School Records and let them demonstrate 
to you what a vital force they are in the education 
of your scholars? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the Victor 
School Records for your particul: ur grade, and will 
also arrange it so you can try the Victor in your 
schoolroom. 

See the nearest Victor dealer about it today, 


At any rate write to us for booklets and full 
information. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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any other system. 


It has been shown that the 
TUEC is less expensive to in- 
stall and operate, and that it 
therefore is a real economy in 
any building. 


Your building can have a 
TUEC even if already complet- 
ed. The TUEC can be installed 
anywhere and in any building. 
Not a rotary or diaphragm 
pump system, but a powerful 
centrifugal fan. 


Write today for illustrated booklet 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NOTES. 

To make the work of the Connecticut school 
of trades as practical as possible, the adminis- 
trative officers of the institution have decided 
recently to take each spring the contract for 
building a house in Bridgeport. Every bit 
of the work connected with construction of the 
dwelling to be erected will be done by the 
students of the school, from the excavating of 
the basement to the tinting of the rooms. 

A co-operative plan for training machinist 
apprentices has been adopted by the public 
schools of Hartford, Conn., and leading local 
manufacturing establishments. The seventy- 
five boys enrolled attend school two half-days 
each week for instruction in mathematics, 
drawing, natural science, shop-practice and 
English. The following are the leading stipula- 
tions provided for in the agreement between 
the school and the employers: 


No machinist employer in Hartford who sub- 
scribes to the regulations of the school shall be 
debarred from sending one boy. After that 
the number admitted from any shop shall be 
pro rata, according to the payroll, or as many 
as may be desired up to that limit. 

The instruction is to be based upon a contem- 
plated four years’ course, to continue, for the pres 
ent, nine months each year, corresponding to the 
regular school term. 

Pupils are to come under pay and be docked 
for tardiness or absence, according to the custom 
or system of the shop employing them; records of 
the same are to be transmitted each week by mail. 


Reports of grade or standing are to be made by 
the school to the employer and to the parent or 
guardian of each pupil four times each year at 
regular intervals. 

The school is to classify all pupils by certificate 
or examination into the most efficient working 
groups and will transfer or promote them as con- 
ditions and progress warrant. 

At the completion of the course, to be deter 
mined by progress and not by months of attend 
ance, the school will grant a suitable certificate 


and complete details of 
TUEC installation for 
school buildings 


The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford St. 


TUEC Companies in all 
large cities 


CANTON, OHIO 


In the case of indentured apprentices, it is as- 
sumed that the school’s instruction will be a con- 
sideration in the contract. 

It will be the duty of the teachers to visit the 
pupils at their work in the shops at least twice 
each month and the classes in the school will also 
visit from time to time, by previous arrangement, 
each of the shops co-operating. 

The boys will be paid for the time spent in 
class just the same as if they were at work. 

Printing has been added to the industrial 
courses offered in the public schools of Racine, 
Wis. An outfit costing $500 has been installed, 
and such boys as have an inclination for the 
trade are given elementary instruction. 


East Side High School, Akron, Ohio, Equipped with the TUEC System 
Harpster & Bliss, Architects 








Architects Specify the 
TUEC « 


STATIONARY 
ir Cleaning System 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


They do this because investigation, demonstration and actual use in thousands of buildings 
has proven the superiority of the TUEC. 


It has been shown that the TUEC moves the largest volume of air of any machine, and that it 
therefore does all the cleaning of a school building more satisfactorily and in less time than 


It has been shown that the TUEC needs no expert care or attention, and that it therefore is 
more dependable and easier to operate than any other system. 











The school committee of Chicopee, Mass., has 
recently instituted a comparative study of the 
courses offered in the evening industrial schools 
of the town and the requirements of local indus- 
tries. An advisory committee consisting of 
representatives of various trades is co-operating. 

The school committee of Brockton, Mass., has 
arranged a course in and household 
work for girls in the ninth grade who do not 
intend to enter the high school. A local wom- 
en’s organization is bearing the expense. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has recent- 
ly fixed the pay of teachers in the evening trade 
schools at $36 per month. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


HILLYARD HIGH SCHOOL. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION TO CHICAGO. 

No city in the United States could be more acceptable for the 1912 
convention of the National Education Association than Chicago. The 
city lies close to the center of the great proportion of the members of 
the N. E. A.; it is most conveniently reached from every section of 
the country and has every advantage of climate and hotel accommoda 
tions for the convention. 

With characteristic energy and dispatch, the Chicago school author- 
ities, the Association of Commerce, and the several local teachers’ as 
sociations have begun preparations for the convention. ‘The headquar- 
ters will be located in the Congress and Auditorium hotels, on Michigan 
Avenue, and all department meetings will be held in the vicinity. The 
Auditorium Theater will be available for all of the general sessions of 
the association and for a number of joint meetings of departments 
which are being arranged. 

For the first time in many years the association must depend for 
its entire membership and attendance upon the professional spirit and 
interest of teachers and school authorities. With the exception of the 
usual summer tourist rates from the West and South, no especial low 
fare arrangements will be possible for the convention. The steamship 
lines of the Great Lakes have, however, granted a round trip of one 
and one-half fares from all points which they touch. ‘These rates will 
be available from Superior, Cleveland, Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, and all 
other points on the lakes. 

President C. G. Pearse of the association says of the convention: 
“The coming meeting of the association is the fiftieth. 
was organized in 


The association 
1857, but three meetings were skipped during the 
civil war. No meeting was held in 1893 and no meeting was held in 
1906. The first great meeting of the National Education Association 
was held in Madison, Wis., in 1884. Before that time the yearly mem- 
bership and attendance had been only a few hundred. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, the president for 1884, was a great organizer and promoter, 
and got together a meeting of several thousand people in the little vil- 
lage of Madison, at that time having probably not more than 10,000 
people. Every hotel was filled to overflowing; the citizens opened their 
homes and their spare rooms and ‘prophet’s’ chambers were utilized. 
That convention was a great one and brought together probably more 
notable educational people than had ever been got together before at 
one time in the country. 

“The National Education Association has not been in Chicago for 
twenty-five years, the last meeting having been held there in 1887. 
The meeting at that time was the largest to that date in the history of 
the association. In 1893 some educational congresses were held in 
Chicago, extending over the period from May until late in the fall. 
Some of these congresses brought together a few scores, some of them 
a few hundred people. The proceedings of these congresses were pub- 
lished as the volume for that year, but no meeting was held. Superin- 
tendent Albert G. Lane was president at that time and held his office 
for two years, presiding at the meeting held in 1894 in Asbury Park. 

“The greatest meeting of the association held so far was in Boston 
in 1903. At this meeting about 35,000 members were in attendance 
or enrolled, and paid their fees. The next meeting in size was the one 
held in 1905 in Asbury Park. The third in size was the recent meeting 
held in San Francisco last summer. 

“A great proportion of the members of the association are within 
500 miles, a little more than a night’s ride from Chicago. Probably no 
other city could be selected which would be so convenient to so large 
a proportion of the members.” 

The program for the convention is being rapidly completed by Mr. 
Pearse and the officers of the various departments. A feature of the 
General Sessions is to be an evening devoted to a retrospect of the as- 
sociation’s activities during its fifty odd years of existence. 
the oldest members and former officers will attend and 
interesting reminiscences are promised. 


Some of 
a number of 
General sessions will, un- 
doubtedly, be devoted to such important topics of current interest as 
rural schools and country life, school extension, health conservation in 
the schools, ete. A bulletin giving details of the program is in prep- 
aration and will be issued from the secretary’s office about the middle 
of April. 

The Department of School Administration will hold two sessions 
during the convention, probably on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 9 
and 10. Supt. William A. Wirt, president of the department, will have 
the program ready for the regular program bulletin. 

NEW YORK STATE REPORT. 

The eighth annual report of the New York state education depart- 
ment for the school year ended July 31, 1911, was transmitted to the 
legislature last month by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of edu- 
cation. The state appropriations for educational work during the last 
fiscal year were $7,051,074.51. There was a balance of $328,647.68 on 
Oct. 1, 1910, making the total available funds $7,433,722.19. The ex- 
penditures during the year amounted to $7,117,988.01, leaving on Oct. 
i, 1911, a balance of $315,734.18. The total money paid by the people 
of the state for education during the year was $76,863,712.11. 
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“THERE are more Spencer 
Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 
being installed in schools 


in the United States and Canada than all the other 
cleaning systems combined. 





There are many reasons for this. The main reason is, the 
electrically driven turbine air-pump of the Spencer Tur- 
bine Cleaner exhausts a tremendous volume of air, two or 
three times greater than the old fashioned piston and 
rotary pump cleaners. The 


Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaner 


is wonderfully efficient for work on bare floors and over uneven sur- 
faces. it sucks up litter and waste, as well as dirt and dust, and 
always maintains a strong, even suction at the cleaning tool. 








The dust and dirt are deposited in receiving pans in the basement, 
while the foul, germ-laden air is exhausted into the chimney or 


sewer. No dust to resettle; fresh sanitary rooms, free from all con- 
tamination. 





The Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaner is so simple in construction it 
gives the greatest service at the least trouble and expense— and 
practically cannot get out of order. It has only one moving part, 
which only touches its own bearings. With occasional lubrication 
it will give perfect service for an unlimited time. 






As a final reason for Spencer Turbine popularity, we offer every 
installation as a reference to the efficiency, economy and uniform 


good service and satisfaction given. Get the opinion of the users 
of the Spencer Turbine system. 










Write for our illustrated catalog 


giving full information about the Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaning 
system, and a list of hundreds of installations in schools, offices, 
public buildings, private homes, factories, etc. Writeto-day—NOW. 





The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices and Selling Agencies in all principal cities 
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The Story of Our Country, Book One. 
The Story of Our Country, Book Two. 


The Story of the Old World, a European Back- 


ground to The Story of Our Country. 


by HENRY W. ELSON, Ph. D. Litt. D. 


and 


CORNELIA Mac MULLAN, Ph.D. 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to Teach Expressive Oral Reading. 


Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF, Litt. D. 


and 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, M. A. 
Nichols’ New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


Recently issued in a Three-book as well! as an Eight-book edition. 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


JOHNSON, BLAGDEN & McTURNAN 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 2219 N. Alabama St., INDIANAPOLIS 


Please send for our Catalogs 





120 Boylston St., BOSTON 





DETERMINING CAUSES FOR FAILURES. 


Superintendent B. A. Winans of Livingston, 
Mont., has recently inaugurated a movement 
in his city for reducing to a minimum the 
number of non-promotions. Ile believes that 
when a child must repeat a grade that there is 
a definite cause for his failure. This cause 
may be well known to the teacher, but may be 
of such a nature as to prevent her from dealing 
with it satisfactorily. As a means of getting 
at the causes of failures and finding a remedy 
for each individual case, Mr. Winans has com- 
piled the following report blank, which each 
teacher must fill in: 

LIVINGSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LIVINGSTON, MONT. 

Will you please make as full a report as possi- 
ble of the following items for each pupil who is 
“failing” in your grade? Number answers ac- 
cording to questions: 

1. (a) Name of pupil? (b) Age? 

2. (a) Grade? (b) At what age would he 
complete the work of the eight grades if pro- 
moted each year from present time? (c) In what 
grades has he repeated? How often? 

3. (a) In what studies is he failing? In what 
phase of work io each study? (Be as specific in 
your answer as possible.) (b) Is failure due to 
lack of ability to read, lack of memory, power of 
reasoning, etc.? 

4. (a) Is he irregular in attendance? (b) 
Cause? 

5. Deportment? (Be specific in answer.) 

6. Physical defects: (a) Of the eye and ear. 
(b) Has be adenoids or hypertrophied tonsils? 
(c) Is he tubercular, anaemic, nervous? (d) Any 
other physical defect? (e) General state of 
health? State cause of each case if possible. 

7. Personal habits: (a) Attention in class 
(moody, sullen, ete.) (b) Of walking, standing, 
sitting, ete. (c) Care of the person. (d) Use of 
tobacco, ete. 

8 Have you talked with the parent or guar 
dian of the child concerning his case? (b) Re- 
sult? (c) In case of physical defect, is the parent 
having anything done to remedy the defect? 

9. Do you think failure in this case could be 
avoided? How? 

10. Would it be better for this pupil to take 
up the work of the next grade, or repeat the work 
of this term? Why? 

Mr. Winans proposed that each of the blanks 
returned to him shall be given attention by 
the supervising corps and by the principals of 
the respective buildings. Every effort is to be 
made for removing the evils which are found, 
so that every child may have an opportunity 
of passing through the sehools with the least 
loss of time. 

Courtis Tests in Detroit. 

The Courtis standard tests have been recently 
introduced into the public schools of Detroit, 
Michigan. This has been done at the sug- 
gestion of Superintendent of Schools W. C. 


Martindale, to see if through these tests scien- 
tific measurements of the results of arithmetic 
in elementary schools can be secured. Mr. Mar- 
tindale, in discussing the introduction of the 
tests recently, said: “Undue emphasis is being 
placed today by teachers on certain parts of 
arithmetic in which a large proportion of their 
pupils have already reached a standard beyond 
that which is required. This emphasis could 
be placed to better advantage upon some part 
of the subject in which the required standard 
has not yet been reached. If tests similar to 
those used in arithmetic can be supplied to 
other studies as well, a great saving not only 
in the pupils’ time, but in the time of the 
teacher, can be made. At the present time the 
great problem in education is to secure stand- 
ards of measurements of results as related to 
the expenditure of public funds. It is claimed 
for the Courtis tests that it is possible to 
determine this by their use. If through these 
tests it can finally be determined that a saving 
in the amount expended for education can be 
made through a leveling up of results, a long 
step in advance will have been taken.” 

Tests were made at the close of the semester 
in January, 1912, in ten schools, to obtain a 
knowledge of existing conditions. During the 
present semester, from January, 1912, to June, 
1912, in five of the schools tested, work in 
arithmetic will be conducted as formerly, but 
in the other five the arithmetic work will be 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Courtis, 
who has arranged a plan by which special atten- 
tion will be given to each pupil upon the work 
in which he shows himself weakest. Three of 
the five arithmetic periods each week are to be 
devoted to advance work and two periods to 
individual instruction upon back work wherein 
the pupils fail. In June the entire ten schools 
will be retested and comparative results shown. 

All-Year School. 

Mr. A. A. Reed, state inspector of high 
schools for Nebraska, has recently urged the 
introduction of the twelve months’ school term. 
“The system under which our schools operate,” 
says Mr. Reed, “is an economic waste. Think 
of all of the money that is tied up in property 
on which nothing is realized three months out 
of every year. No business man would think of 
allowing any amount of his capital to be idle 
for the length of time that capital in school 
property is left unused. That is the economic 
reason for the abolishment of summer vacation. 

“Under the present system a man entering a 

rofessional life is nearly thirty years old before 

e becomes of use to the world. First there are 
the eight years in the grade school, then the 
four in high school, followed by the four in 


It is not only 


LEGIBILITY 


that counts in penmanship. 


EASE, RAPIDITY AND PHYSICAL COMFORT 


are equally important. 


The copy book may produce legible writing that is drawn, but not 
rapid, fluent, reliable writers. 


WHAT DOES? 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


Send to the nearest office for booklets and pamphlets telling about our 
free normal course in muscular movement penmanship. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


32 Union Square, New York City 32 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
100 Boylston St., Boston 





Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, la. 


college. Seven years in some professions are 
then required before the doctor or the lawyer 
can begin to practice. Practically one-fourth 
of the entire time taken in preparing himself is 
deliberately wasted through the medium of the 
summer vacation. 

“In the large cities, the children are foreed 
into idleness for three months during the sum- 
mer. There is no school. The public provides 
nothing with which to oceupy their time during 
the summer months. The laws prevent them 
from working. They are left entirely to pro- 
vide their pleasure for themselves. In the poorer 
parts of the city, where children have no money 
to entertain themselves, consider to what vices 
they wander, in their effort to provide amuse- 
ment for themselves. This is the moral side 
of the matter. 

“Child labor laws are a good thing and the 
school children should not be allowed to work 
in the summer time. It, however, only goes to 
show that something is needed in our system 
to provide for the children of the poor families 
in the summer. 

“A forty-eight week school year is advisable, 
but not under our present system of teaching. 
If it is to go into effect, great changes must be 
made. In the first place, the amount of academic 
training during the entire forty-eight weeks 
should amount to about as much as the nine 
months’ year under the present system. Man- 
ual training and physical development should 
be established on a larger scale, and these 
should make up the differences in the amount 
of time. 

“This may be worked out in two ways: 
First, the methods of teaching can remain the 
same as under the present system and the sum 
mer months be given over exclusively to man- 
ual and physical training. The second method 
would be to shorten the time spent each day 
in academic education and a lengthening of the 
time given over to other details. 

“T can point to only one example of the 
twelve-month school year, and that is Gary, 
Ind. Not only the forty-eight week year, but 
the six-day week is at present in effect there, 
and the plan has been more than suecessful. 
Chicago university has employed the  forty- 
eight week for a number of years, and it has 
proved successful. 

“The forty-eight weeks at Chicago have been 
divided up into four terms, three of which con- 
stitute our present year. As a rule, students 
only attend for the three terms, but men 
anxious to get into business immediately may 
shorten the course by attending the year around. 

“There is a general trend toward this move- 
ment the country over, and there is no doubt 
that in time it will be employed by every school 
in the country, not only the universities, but 
the primary and secondary schools.” 

Supt. F. E. Lurton has been re-elected at 
Anoka, Minn., with increased salary, although 
he is now receiving the highest salary ever paid 


there. 
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TWO MOST MODERN SCHOOLS 


Equipped with CLOW PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Including Clow Automatic Closets (Madden’s Patent) 
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Architect, W. B. Ittner WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANS. 


Plumbing Contractor, 
St. Louis 


Clow Automatic Closets Throughout Earl Hahn 
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Architect, W. B. Ittner JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, LA FAYETTE, IND. 


Plumbing Contractor, 
St. Louis 


Clow Automatic Closets Throughout Wallace Bros. Co. 


Clow Plumbing Goods are also installed in the East Side Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J., 
and Washington Elementary School, East Orange, N. J., illustrated in this issue. 


Send for School Catalogue 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago, Ill. 
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Beers! the child and you’ve won 

Color study is made 
easier, when your children use Devoe 
School Water Colors; they’re true, ac- 
curate, of the highest quality. 


half the battle. 


in handsome boxes, that 
please the children. 


We make 30 different styles of boxes, 
scientifically arranged to meet the require- 
ments of color study in the public schools. 
Try them and you'll find them the best you’ve 


ever used. 


Write Dept. 5 for special prices to schools and teachers 


Devoe 


171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets 
New York 





A bill has been introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature which, if passed, will make 
it possible for women to be appointed to the 


position of truant officer. The plan is in opera- 
tion in other communities outside of Massachu- 
setts and has proved itself of the greatest value. 
Much of the best work of reclaiming such 
offenders has been done by women. The causes 
of truancy are often such that a woman can 
understand them better than a man. The girl 
who begins to be wayward is harder to deal 
with than the boy of like character, and the 
patience and insight of a woman can accom- 
plish things which a man cannot approach. 

The Massachusetts measure is not manda- 
tory, but permissive. It does not contemplate 
that all of the truant officers are to be women, 
but simply gives permission to those cities and 
towns which choose to do so to employ a woman 
in such a position. Many persons are of the 
opinion that the work of looking after children 
who prefer not to go to school is rather the 
work of a woman than that of a man, and there 
is much to commend in this view. The causes 
of truancy are frequently to be found in the 
makeup of the home. A woman is constitu- 
tionally fitted to discover and to deal with such 
causes. 


The recent smallpox epidemic at Olean, N. Y., 
resulting in hundreds of unvaccinated children 
being withdrawn from the public schools, has 
led to the introduction in the New York state 
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legislature by Assemblyman Cheney of a new 
bill on school vaccination. The bill authorizes 
school authorities to exclude unvaccinated chil- 
dren wherever smallpox exists in the vicinity. 
The present law compels the vaccination of all 
school children. 

The Pennsylvania state board of education 
cannot require banks or trust companies to 
account for unclaimed deposits under the new 
school code. According to an opinion given 
by Deputy Attorney-General W. H. Hargest, all 
funds belonging to escheated estates in the 
commonwealth must go to the state school fund 
after they have been duly escheated, according 
to law. There is nothing in the code, or in 
any of the statutes, by which the school authori- 
ties can lay claim to “deposits untouched for 
seven years or for any period of time.” 


A bill has been introduced in the New York 
state legislature permitting boys between the 
ages of 14 and 16 to deliver morning news- 
papers, which would necessitate their arising at 
4 a. m., as the papers are delivered between 
4:30 and 7 o’clock. Organizations in the state 
which are opposed to child labor have been 
fighting the bill, after having gained the 
opinions upon it of physicians and school prin- 
cipals. Of twenty-six replies received from 
physicians, eighteen were opposed to the: bill; 
of fifty-five replies from principals, all but five 
were against the measure. Several teachers said 
that the carriers of morning routes were dull 
in their studies, while one asserted that 80 per 
cent failed in their studies. 

City Solicitor Ransom C. Pingree of Haver- 
hill, Mass., has recently submitted a ruling to 
the municipal council in which he holds that 
the regulation of the school board in permit- 
ting regular teachers to employ substivutes and 
receive a part of their pay, when they are ill 
or taking a vacation, is illegal. 

It has been customary for the teachers to 
engage substitutes who receive $12 and $14 
weekly, according to their rating, while the 
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To make a history or geography lesson vivid— to arouse and 
maintain the interest of your pupils—to make teaching more pro- 
ductive of results, illustrate the lesson with stereopticon pictures. 
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This perfect stereopticon projects clear, distinct pictures — is 
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teachers have been paid the remaining $5 or $7 
of the salary allowed them. Mr. Pingree holds 
that while this has been sanctioned by the 
school board, the action is illegal, as the teacher 
receives public funds for services that have not 
been performed. 


Interesting Vaccination Decision. 


The St. Louis board of education has the 
power to enforce its rule compelling the exter- 
nal vaccination of school pupils at all times, 
whether there is an epidemic of smaHpox or not, 
under a decision recently rendered by Judge 
Muench of the local district court. 

Judge Muench, in a written opinion sustain- 
ing a demurrer of the board of education to the 
suit of a citizen, Dr. L. M. Ottofy, to enjoin the 
school board from excluding two of his children 
from said school, because they had been vacci- 
nated internally instead of externally, said in 
part: ° 

“The plaintiff assails the rule made by the 
board of education on the ground that compulsory 
external vaccination is unnecessary and oppres- 
sive, because such vaccination does not tend to 
the improvement or benefit of the physical or 
mental condition of any child, but, on the con- 
trary, subjects the child to the dangers of tetanus, 
and that there has not for many years been any 
general epidemic of smallpox, which, even when 
occurring, would be confined to small districts in 
this very large city. 

“The apt reply made to these suggestions is 
that the occasion of isolated cases of nonresults 
or disastrous results from the application of a, 
given remedy cannot be relied upon as grounds 
for a total rejection of the remedy itself and that 
if the city of St. Louis now enjoys comparative 
immunity from the plague of smallpox, that hap 
py condition may not illogically be attributed to 
the consistent enforcement of rules requiring uni 
versal vaccination, while a relaxation in the rig- 
orous application of the rules would soon result 
in the existence of a large body of children who, 
through lack of immunity, would form a dis- 


tinctly dangerous field for the development and 
spread of this dread disease. 
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A TALE OF SEVEN CITIES 


Seven Cities in the United States having an 
aggregate population of 7,370,875 are using our book 


covers in their public schools. 


comment. 


This is an endorsement that needs no 
These covers have been passed upon by expert buyers of 


school supplies in each of these cities and pronounced excellent. 


The Neatfit-Adjustable Book Cover is a one-piece cover, carefully 


made, every line true and straight, every cover perfect. 


It covers 


every point of the book that is exposed to wear, and presents an unbroken sur- 
face—that means no possible lodging place for germs. 


THE PRICE IS MODERATE, THE FIT EXCELLENT, THE WEAR GUARANTEED FOR 


A FULL SCHOOL YEAR. 


Send Your Orders to 


The National Book Cover Co. 


“It goes without saying, and it is proved by 
the laws enacted upon the subject by many of 
our states, as well as many of the enlightened 
countries of the Old World, that in the opinion 
of a vast majority of educated people the system 
of vaccination by external application of vaccine 
virus is an effective and dependent prophylactic. 

“The board of education is administrative, and 
must adopt such regulations in the light of pres- 
ent day science as are best suited to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest numbers. In the 
exercise of a sound and honest discretion in that 
regard the board of education will not be dis- 
turbed by this court.” 

RECENT DECISIONS. 

School districts in Minnesota are not 1e- 
quired by the school laws of that state to furnish 
transportation to children to and from schovl. 
In a suit brought by Roy M. Todd of the town 
of Elba, against the district school board, Judge 
A. H. Snow has handed down a decision denying 
a writ of mandamus compelling the hauling of 
the petitioner’s children, and declaring that 
transportation is entirely discretionary with the 
school board. 

The state supreme court of Missouri has re- 
cently rendered : decision, the effect of which 
will be that the St. Joseph schools will receive 
the full amount of school money due them from 
the state funds. The amount involved is $34,- 
515, which State Supt. W. P. Evans withheld 
from the St. Joseph apportionment because of 
errors in the school census returns several years 
ago. The school officers held that Mr. Evans 
could not correct the errors by holding back 
funds for the current year. 

The Kentucky court of appeals has recently 
upheld the contention of the Paducah board of 
education that it is entitled to all moneys levied 
for school purposes and that the city administra 
tion eannot divert such moneys to other depart- 
ments. The court allowed the schools all sums 
illegally withheld by the city during the years 
1904 to 1909. 

School Districts. 

Where petition was presented under the Ne 

braska laws (Cobbey’s Annotated Statutes of 1909, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


See. 11,503) asking certain lands to be detached 
from one school district and attached to another, 
and no order was entered, there was no ground 
for appeal to the district court.—School Dist. No. 
98, Cedan County v. Elliott, Neb. 

Contract of employment of school teacher held 
not binding on new school district formed out of 
part of district making the contract.—Board of 
Education of Borough of Flemington v. State 
Board of Education, N. J. Sup. 

The New Jersey school law (Sec. 34) held not 
to impose on a new school district erected out of 
a portion of an existing district the obligation of 
a contract with the teacher.—Board of Education 
of Borough of Flemington v. State Board of 
Education, N. J. Sup. 


School District Government. 

Under the Iowa laws (Secs. 2745, 2818, 2819, 
2820) where the state superintendent of public 
instruction has jurisdiction of the subject-matter 
and parties on an appeal to him, relating to a 
question on school matters, his decision is final, 
and not reviewable by the courts.—State v. 
Thomas, Ia. 

Under the Iowa laws (Secs. 2745, 2818, 2819, 
2820) any question regarding school affairs which 
is appealable to the county superintendent, fur 
ther is appealable to the state superintendent of 
public instruction.—State v. Thomas, Ia. 

The Baltimore board of school commissioners 
in trying charges against and removing a teacher, 
held, under the Baltimore city charter (Sec. 99), 
to exercise quasi-judicial powers, and so not lia- 
ble to the teacher, unless their acts are done will- 
fully, fraudulently and corruptly.—Roschen vy. 
Packard, Md. 

A board of school commissioners held not liable 
to a teacher for having refused an adjournment 
of the hearing of charges against her on their 
finding on which they removed her.—Roschen y. 
Packard, Md. 

School District Property. 

Controversy as to location of school sites in a 
particular district held to be determined by the 
county board of education.—Jarrell v. Davis, Ga. 

School Taxation. 

Under the Kentucky laws (Sec. 4443) a sheriff's 
sale for delinquent school taxes held presump- 
tively valid.—White v. McIntosh, Ky. 


Failure of officials to enforce school district 
tax under the Georgia school laws (Acts of 1905, 
p. 425), as amended by the Acts of 1906, p. 61, 
against certain taxpayer, held not ground for 
restraining collection of tax from other taxpayers. 

Jarrell v. Davis, Ga, 

Election of local tax in school district held not 
to be enjoined at instance of taxpayer living 
within three miles of school site, on the ground 
that the district contains territory more than 
three miles from the school site—Jarrell vy. Da- 
vis, Ga. 

Whether a taxpayer, suing to enjoin the en- 
forcement of an illegal contract between a school 
city and a heating company, was a large or small 
taxpayer, held immaterial upon his right to sue. 
—Noble vy. Davison, Ind. 

A maxim that one seeking equity must do 
equity held not applicable to prevent the avoid- 
ance of an illegal contract between a_ heating 
company and a school city, without restoring to 
the company the reasonable value of its work.— 
Noble v. Davison, Ind. 

A demand by a taxpayer upon a school city, re- 
questing it to sue to enjoin an illegal act involving 
the expenditure of school funds, was not neces- 
sary as a condition precedent to a suit for that 
purpose by the taxpayer.—Noble vy. Davison, Ind. 


Springfield, Ill. To better protect the public 
schools in case of fire, the board of education 
has ordered that fire gongs be installed in all 
buildings and that the equipment of chemical 
fire extinguishers be enlarged. All the school- 
houses have the extinguishers, but the board is 
of the opinion others should be added to supply 
at least one for each floor in every building. 

The Virginia state board of education has 
recently ordered that the state superintendent 
of instruction shall be prepared to furnish, 
free of cost, plans and specifications of school- 
houses not exceeding $3,000 in cost. Any county 
or town in the state may apply for plans to the 
state department of instruction and will be 
supplied with designs suiting its needs. 

William B. Ittner of St. Louis has been re- 
tained recently as consulting architect of the 
Minneapolis board of education. 
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Interior View, Portable School erected at 


Worcester, Mass. 


THE DEMAND FOR PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSES that are in- 


expensive yet trustworthy and comfortable has rapidly increased in volume 


during the past decade. 


THE LACK OF SUITABLE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
has in the past either prevented the local committee from using these buildings 
or compelled them to pay excessive prices for buildings which, when once 
erected cease to be PorTaste or lack ceiling height, sufhcient light, have cold 


floors and improper ventilation. 


THE PLAN IDEA 


It allows competitive bids upon one set of plans and 
specifications and saves the selling and advertising expense carried by all 


solves the question. 


Portable House Manufacturers. 


OUR PORTABLE SCHOOL i 


plans were made by one of the leading Schoo] House architects and one of the 
best Heating and Ventilating Engineers in the country. 
the faults that are so common to Portable Schools and have provided one 
square foot glass surface with each 54 square foot floor space, a perfect system 
of ventilation that provides 30 cubic feet of air and removes the same quantity 
for each pupil, warm floors and plenty of closet room. 

The side walls are 12 ft. high, sections interchangeable. 


THE BUILDING IS POSITIVELY PORTABLE 


We furnish necessary plans and specifications and details with material list 
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in the usual way and receive benefit of local competition. 


For further information address 


THE PLAN IDEA CO.., 41 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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ESSENTIALS IN HYGIENIC SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION AND .OPERATION. 


(Concluded from page 20’ 
practicable and desirable. <A roller towel is a 
splendid means of germ transportation. No 
tewel means no washing and individual towels 
should be required. 

By the heating and ventilating of schools, 
no direct protection from disease is afforded. 
Both heating and ventilating should keep the 
body in an atmosphere which is conducive to 
the greatest fitness for work. A room too cool 
or too hot, too dry or too moist, or without a 
sufficient supply of fresh air not only will 
cause the child to be unfit for his full normal 
effort, but according to some authorities, will 
lewer his vital resistance and thus make him 
an easier prey to pathogenic organisms, which 
may invade his system. The air of school 
rooms, while often containing numbers of bac- 
teria, probably seldom carries pathogenic bac- 
teria. The carbon dioxide which even today is 
used as a standard by which to measure the 
impurity of air of living rooms, is not in itself 
harmful or even noticeable until far more than 
the so called allowable amount has been intro- 
duced. The possible toxic products exhaled in 
the breath are not proven, although suspected. 
What then, other than these, does cause dis- 
comfort in crowded rooms? The 
the odors arising from unclean persons and un 
clean clothes, excessive humidity and lack of 
air currents. Recent experiments have shown 
that in rooms where the air of the room is 
kept in motion so that the film of air imme- 
diately in contact with the body does not become 
stagnant, discomfort is not noticeable until 
the air is much more polluted than would be 
necessary to cause discomfort without the air 
current. The person who is faint is revived by 


answer is: 





fanning. The balance of body heat lost. between 
evaporation and radiation must be maintained. 

While excess of humidity and odor aid in pro- 
ducing drowsiness it is quite possible that a 
lack of humidity causes a drying of the mucous 
membrane lining of the ciliated air passages, 
causing abnormal conditions and a derangement 
of the protective mechanism of continuous out- 
ward flow of 


There is no doubt, also, that certain odors act 


secretions naturally provided. 
as stimulants to the olfactory branches of the 
the 


When the normal respira- 


vagus nerve, which controls muscles gov 
erning respiration. 
tion is disturbed the ensuing discomfort is at 
least temporarily detrimental to normal effort. 
We have no accurate measurements of such ef- 
fects under actual conditions of schoolroom life. 
Until extended 
cannot design ventilation systems with the in 
telligence that 
such as water purification plants, are designed. 


schools is 


observations are available, we 


other engineering structures, 
conditioning in 
has de- 
pendent on temperature and carbon dioxide con- 
tent. 
to mean 


whole subject of air 


one which heretofore been 


The term “foul air” has been employed 
which has been breathed. The 
usual standard of thirty cubic feet of fresh air 


per minute per person is entirely arbitrary, be 


air 


ing designed to keep the carbon dioxide content 
down to 10 parts per 10,000. Why not 6 parts 
with 100 cubic feet, or 14 parts with 20 cubic 
Since no 
question of disease is involved, simply personal 
comfort, and 
parts per 10,000 of carbon dioxide, correspond- 
ing to the introduction of only 12 cubie feet of 
fresh air per minute, would be sufficient if the 
humidity and distribution were under control, 


feet of air per minute per person? 


effectiveness and since even 20 


the logical conclusion naturally is that exist 
susceptibl of 


methods of ventilation are 


ing 


Remington 


are in use today—more than any other 
and more 
combined. 


realize what this means to the typist ? 


It means that the opportunities of the Rem- 
ington Typist are greater than those of any 
other typist 
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A most fertile field 
of investigation and experiment is waiting for 


considerable improvement. 


the combined attention of the physiologist and 
the engineer. The future practice of air condi- 
tioning will consider more carefully not only 
the that 


duced, but its efficient use, which may be 


intro 
ob- 
tained by better methods of distribution, to- 
with 


amount of fresh air must be 


gether and humidity con- 


trol. 
ly supposed can be made to do the work satis- 


temperature 
If a smaller amount of air than common- 


factorily, it is evident that many schools de- 
nied proper ventilation on account of the pres 
ent One other 
feature of the ventilation of school buildings 


cost, may then be supplied. 
has been brought to the writer’s attention, and 
that is the character of attention given to plan- 
ning and the lack of attention to construction. 
The building 
should be designed at the time the building is 
planned by the 
working in collaboration with him. 


heating and ventilating of a 
engineer 
The archi- 
tect should be asked to supply un inspector, who 


architect or by an 


will be familiar with the design of all parts of 
the building, and who will be in continuous at- 
tendance in most cases. 

Sufficient light for classrooms may usually be 
obtained by having the glass area equal to 20% 


ot the floor area. Where school buildings must 


be located in places overshadowed by other 
high buildings, more may be necessary. The 
light should come so that cross shadows will 


not fall on the book or paper in the hands of the 
This is thought to be best accomplished 
by having the light from the left only. In 
very the best American practice 
dictates that additional light should come from 


pupil. 


wide rooms, 


the rear. English practice allows a small 
amount to come from the opposite, or right 
side. The question as to the best is one which 
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Electrically Welded. 


HE DAY OF BARGAIN HUNTING IN THE PUR- 

chase of School Equipment is surely passing. Pro- 
gressive School Boards of today (wishing to use wisely 
the taxpayers’ money) demand utmost durability, sani- 
tary construction, and hygienic design. Let your school 
desks be up-to-date and in keeping with your new 
buildings. Write for Booklet A6. 
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allregular sizes, as illustrated: StationaryAutomatic 
Desk, Single Pedestal Desk and Chair, and Adjustable 
Desk and Chair. No breakage — our triangular steel is 
the strongest construction known. No bolts or rivets 
used to assemble steel parts. No filigree work. Allsteel 
parts finished in our new sanitary gun metal enamel. 
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cannot be definitely decided in a general way 
the environment of the school- 
house plays so important a part. 

After all improvements in schoolhouse con 
struction possible have been made it will still 
be necessary to operate the building so that full 
advantage of all its good points may be had. 
This means a special teacher, one with the edu- 
cation of a trained nurse, or preferably, one 
with a medical training and a full apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the physical condition 
of her wards and with the fundamental princi 
ples of public health, the most important of 
which are personal cleanliness and a regard for 


since outside 


its bearings on the welfare of the community, 
as well as of the pupil himself. It is possible 
that the sentiment of patriotism might be ap 
pealed to in this education. At any rate, the 
high sentiment which is to carry forward and 
make effective public health: measures, 
created the 


the harvested by 


must be 
that 


coming 


education of 


shall be 


through young 


fruits the 


generations. 


AIR TESTS IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 

ing and rest periods usual to open-air schools. 
‘Test room to be entirely open on one or more 
sides, and the children to be clothed as is usual 
in open-air schools. 


In the animated discussion which followed, 
an active part was taken by men of influence 
ind recognized standing outside the society, 
prominent among them, Dr. Luther Halsey 


Gulick, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Dr. John W. 
Brannan, Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, Dr. T. 8 
Carrington, Dr. C. FE. A. Winslow, Dr. Henry 
Mitchell Smith. Dr. James H. MeCurdy, and 
Mrs. Stephen S. Wisk 


American Seatin 


218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicado. 






Two schoolhouses have already been granted 
the Engineers’ Committee for purposes of ex- 


periment; the necessary been se 


funds have 
cured in part, and the experiments are now be 
ing carried on in accordance with the standard 
form. 

These tests or experiments should be carried 
out in many other school buildings and the 
Committee of the Engineers’ Society greatly 
desires that any persons connected with or in- 
terested in the subject of air conditioning in 
schoolrooms will write to its chairman, Frank 
Irving Cooper, 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE NEW EAGLE SCHOOL. 
(Plans on Pages 13-14) 

The new Eagle school at Cleveland, Ohio, is 
a wide departure from the old type of elemen- 
tary city school such as was erected during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. It 
is typical of what may be expected during the 
next decade, when many of the present move- 
ments for school extension 
in American cities. 

The building is located on the 
Cleveland business district 
of erowded 
type. It is 
needs of 


have been realized 
the 
and is in the midst 
many of the poorest 
designed especially to meet the 
such a district, not only for school 
purposes, but also as a social center. 

The most striking feature 


sists ¢ 


edge of 


tenements, 


of the building con 
f four out-of-door classrooms for anaemic 
and tubercularly disposed children. Roof play 
grounds and provisions for feeding these chil 


dren, on the same floor level with the class- 
rooms, is provided A covered space will be 
equipped with cots upon which the children 
will rest during certain periods each day. An 


automatic electric elevator is provided to con 
vey the children to the open-air rooms on the 


third floor level. 
The building itself is fireproof throughout 


Com 
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and is constructed of the most substantial ma- 
terials. The exterior walls are of brick and 
the interior walls are of brick or metal studding 
and metal lath. All of the floors and roofs are 
of reinforced concrete. 

The exterior brick is of a rough texture in 
neutral reds and browns. The trim is of terra 
cotta in a light sienna shade. Polychromatic 
mosaic patterns have been worked in the span- 
drels, ete. 

The building is planned to accommodate 855 
pupils in nineteen classrooms. The auditorium 
seats 450 persons and is of sufficient size to 
accommodate all of the upper classes at one 
time. 


The and ventilation are obtained by 
direct-indirect steam system, with an exhaust 
fan of sufficient capacity to change the air in 
each classroom every ten minutes. Heat is 
produced by vacuum-steam circulation and is 
uutomatically controlled. 

The sanitary equipment includes boys’ and 
girls’ toilets in the basement, fitted with closets 
of the special latrine type. Emergency toilets 
are also located on each floor. All of the toilet 
and lavatory rooms are separately ventilated by 
means of special exhaust fans. Shower baths 
have been installed in for both 
boys and girls. 

A special feature of the building is a suite 
of rooms for teaching domestie science. The 
children who will attend the school come from 
the poorest classes, and the girls are especially 
in need of instruction in the care of a home. 
Manual training of the usual type is provided 
for in a room for boys. 

In the there is a well-equipped 
gymnasium and also playrooms for boys and 
girls. These are arranged not only for use by 
the elementary pupils who may occupy the 
building in the day, but also for the adults 
who will come to the center in the 
evening. 


heat 


the basement 


basement 


social 
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a "€ In September, 1909, Miss Bessie Friedman, who was then but fourteen 

Ok years of age, began the study of typewriting from A PRACTICAL COURSE 
, IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. On October 25, 1910, she took part in the 
World’s Novice Championship held at Madison Square Garden and succeed- 
ed in writing at the rate of 81 net words a minute for 15 minutes, thus beat- 
ing the best previous World's Novice Record by 8 net wordsa minute. 
on April 22, 1911, Miss Friedman won the Typewriting Championship of New 
York City, writing OVER 100 NET WORDS A MINUTE for 15 minutes. 
MISS FRIEDMAN IS THE ONLY AMATEUR TYPIST WITH A COMPE- 
TITION RECORD OF OVER 100 NET WORDS A MINUTE. 





Send for samples of full line 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50 





AXY SHORTHAND 
TEACHER 


Who wants to simplify his or her work, 
can learn HOW from BARNES’ BRIEF 
COURSE IN SHORTHAND. 

Send for a free paper- bound copy, 
specifying which system is preferred — the 
BENN PITMAN or the GRAHAM. Be 
sure to give name of school. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
2201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Educational Values. 

By Wm. C. Bagley, University of Illinois. 
pages. Price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

This latest-book by Professor Bagley will be 
widely read and studied, and therefore merits 
serious consideration. In the first six chapters 
the controls of human conduct are classified; in 
chapter seven “Social Efficiency” is laid down 
ag the ultimate end of education; and in the re 
mainder of the book the value of education as a 
controlling force on conduct is studied in detail. 
The author’s name guarantees much valuable and 
interesting matter in these chapters. We are 
more concerned, however, with his fundamental 
attitude and point of view, since the teachers 
whom he trains will be in charge of our boys and 
girls later on. 

First, among the various controls of conduct 
spoken of is to be noted a careful avoidance of 


PAD 


all reference to religious control. In but one 
place (pp. 173-174) is religion finally spoken 
of, and its powerful influence acknowledged, but 


in Professor Bagley’s opinion religion is not a 
body of objective truths on which our lives are to 
be shaped, but an emotional mood or state which 
gives strength to a moral standard;—just as a 
child can be kept “good” by a Santa Claus fairy 
tale, if it be propounded with authority, accom 
panied by dramatic ritual, and sanctioned with 
threats of punishment or hope of reward. Re 
ligion is not again referred to in the book. Mun- 
kind, to our author, is simply a group or species 
of organic beings developing on and on; but 
whereas the evolution process of all other species 
is governed by the automatic operation of nat- 
ural agencies, man as a reasoning animal must 
aid his species to develop by shaping the educa 
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tion of its young so as to make them more “So- 
cially efficient.” An individual is “socially ef- 
ficient” if he possesses “‘(a) economic efficiency, 
or ability to pull his own weight in economic life; 
(b) negative morality, or willingness to sacrifice 
his own desires, when their gratification would 
interfere with the economic efficiency of others; 
(c) positive morality, or ability to sacrifice his 
own desires when their gratification would not 
contribute to social progress” (p. 108). How as 
to music, art, literature? Yes, provided these 
things do not interfere with the efficiency of the 
individual as a social unit (p. 109)—for “the in 
dividual has always been subordinate to the 
race. Things are ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ for whom or 
for what? Certainly primarily for the race and 
not primarily for the individual’ (p. 110). If 
now we ask, What is this social progress we 
must all work for? the answer is, Achievement. 
“That conduct is worthy which promotes 
achievement; that achievement is worthy which 
promotes among all men the possibility of further 
achievement—(in order) that when the end 
comes, and the scroll is at last rolled up, it shall 
be a scroll worthy of the only species of organic 
life into whose keeping has been entrusted the 
consciousness of purpose” (p. 114). 

This is Professor Bagley’s message to the men 
and women into whose hands we are to put our 
boys and girls at their most impressionable age. 
Economic progress is the purpose and end of 
man’s existence, and the sole guiding principle 
of education. Under penalty of being considered 
old-fashioned and “unscientific,” we are glad to 
affirm that there are still fifty millions in this 
country who. believe in their Creator, and accept 
His commands as binding on their conduct, and 
who regard the Positivist doctrine of Duty and 
Achievement (with capitals) as utterly empty 
and inadequate. No education can make me 
pure, honest, just, without a sanction to induce 
me to make the effort, and the scroll of the hu- 
man race is not such a sanction. It is of no more 
interest than the scroll containing the Achieve- 
ments of the Dinosaurs, not to mention the fact 
that no one will be at hand to read it, anyway! 
The individual is not for the good of the race; 
and stand or 


he must work out his own destiny, 
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fall by it,—and it is only an incidental conse- 
quence of his personal integrity that he become 
a more valuable social unit. The facts of evolu 
tion have by no means weakened the evidence for 
the necessity of a Creator; nor is knowledge the 
only thing needed to make men moral. Years 
ago, President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni 
versity sounded the alarm against these views, 
and a growing number of our foremost educators 
have since deplored the harm being done by 
such atheistic principles. We have no wish to 
see religious teaching of any kind brought into 
our public school system, nor are we opposed to 
evolution as a scientific theory, but we do affirm 
that a theory of education based exclusively on 
material progress and environment, and disre- 
garding utterly the immortal life of the indi- 
vidual, is incomplete and unsatisfactory. These 
strictures apply, unfortunately, to many recent 
educational treatises besides that of Professor 
Bagley ; in every other respect of scholarship we 
could have had nothing but praise for this, his 
latest work. 


The Learning Process. 

By Stephen S. Colvin, University 
329 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 
New York. 

This work is a mine of information on all 
points of experimental psychology connected with 
the learning process. The latest results, such as 
those of Freud and Jung on submerged ideas, 
are utilized, and the “formal discipline’ con 
troversy is handled very fully, the author inclin 
ing to the negative side. Though we cannot 
always agree with Professor Colvin’s philosophy, 
he says some excellent things, notably in Chap. 2, 
where he advocates the highest training possible 
for the majority, with special training and op 
portunities for the exceptionally brilliant. He 
is profoundly right, likewise, in stating (p. 27) 
that “it is the future environment that education, 
whether physical, theoretical, material or spir 
itual, must consider.” Each generation will de- 
fine this environment differently; but it is not 
quite correct to say (p. 28) that Christianity 
looked upon the world beyond as the only true 
environment for which the child was to be pre 
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pared. Christianity, then and now, holds up a 
two-fold purpose in education, namely, to prepare 
youth for his ultimate and immortal environ- 
ment by making him a morally perfect individual, 
and secondly, to fit him for his material and 
social environment and make him socially ef 
ficient, and thereby to raise the entire mass of 
men to something better and higher. These two 
ends are not in conflict—they rather supplement 
one another vitally. The modern tendency, how- 
ever, is to disregard the future spiritual environ 
ment altogether, and consider merely material 
and social efficiency,—and by this ill advised di- 
vorce, the very foundations on which the future 
of the race depends are removed. It is too bad 
that Professor Colvin cannot enter into this view ; 
the reader will likewise note a tendency on his 
part to superlatives, but this we can readily over- 
look, owing to the value and importance of the 
work as a whole. 


Durell’s School Algebra. 

By Fletcher Durell, Lawrenceville School. 
pages. Price, $1.10. 
York. 

Durell’s Algebra is one of the “newer’’ books 
for high-school use. The recommendations on 
algebra by recent committees as to subject-matter 
have been followed; the old-fashioned problems 
are not found, but rather such as have real and 
concrete meaning. There is variety in the exer- 
cises—some oral, others written—and the word 
ing is fresh and conversational. Too long have 
algebra and geometry been lying in the rut of 
formality and routine drudgery, and every at- 
tempt to freshen and vivify these dry bones 
must be received with joy and gratitude. The 
author has not been able to separate himself of 
the superstition of always and perpetually using 
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‘x” in his equations, nor does he make as much 
of graphic methods as he might. One thing 
more: In solving linear simultaneous equa 


tions the reviewer has always explained to his 
classes that such expressions as “ad-be” may be 
written in a shorthand form, thus: 
a b 
ed 
This notation has been employed as a “formula” 
with great success and ease. Why are textbook 
writers afraid to speak of this? 
Durell’s algebra deserves a careful examina- 
tion from teachers of mathematics, especially 


with regard to the exercises and the review work, 
which merit unqualified praise. 
An Introductory Algebra. 

By John H. Walsh, New York City. 
pages. Price, $0.50. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This is an algebra for the higher classes of 
grade schools. It deals very fully with linear 
and quadratic equations, factoring and fractions. 
For students who will not go on to high school 
it is a suitable and useful book, because of the 
many concrete examples and problems, and also 
because of the constant contact with arithmetical 
work. The get-up is neat and attractive. 

In Fableland. 

By Emma Serl, Normal Training Department, 
Kansas City, Mo. 169 pages. Price, $0.45. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Thirty-four fables in which the lion, the wolf, 
the fox, the bear, the dog, the cat, the hare and 
their friends figure. They are bright, present-day 
versions of old fables. The setting is more mi- 
nute, the actors talk more than in the tersely 
put situations of the immortal Aesop and others 
of the same ilk. 

The coloring of the line drawings is soft, re- 
minding one of good water colors. The animals 
and birds, like those in Maeterlinck’s “Blue 
Bird,” have not given up their real characteris 
tics, though they use the speech and have donned 
the dress of men and women, On the inside of 
the covers is a grand promenade, the kingly lion 
at the head, while the mouse and the grasshopper 
modestly bring up the rear. The book is designed 
for supplementary reading, but it would be a 
charming gift-book for children. 

Shorter English Poems. 

Edited by Vida 8S. Scudder, Wellesley College, 
376 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, New 
York. 

Ten poems, selected from college-entrance re- 
quirements, form the text of this volume. Bach 
biographical sketch makes much of the intellec- 
tual and literary conditions during the life of its 
subject. The names of his literary contemporaries 
are also mentioned. It is always helpful to gain 
an impression of the environment influencing a 
creative mind. 

Apt phrases and quotations show the bias of 
each poet’s mind and work. Here are a few. 
Gray is called a scholar-poet. His own standard 
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of style in his own words is: 


“The style I have 
aimed at is extreme conciseness of expression, 


yet pure, perspicuous and musical.” Lord Byron 
is dubbed a “revolutionary aristocrat.” It is said 
of Macaulay's essays that “they constituted a 
sort of university extension course in general 
knowledge for his contemporaries, and they re- 
tain a good deal of the same value today.” To 
Matthew Arnold is given the enviable place of 
being “probably the most eminent English critic, 
and certainly one of the most notable among 
the Victorian poets.” 


Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers. 

By Florence Holbrook. Cloth, 1388 pages. 
$0.40. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

One bitterly cold morning last winter two 
neighbors met on the street. “How are you get- 
ting along?’ asked the woman. “We are very 
comfortable,” answered the man. “You must 
have had to work for it,” came the quick re- 
sponse. As quickly came the reply, “We always 
have to.” This passing word voices a great law. 
‘Fhrough all the centuries the world has had to 
work for its comforts, its conveniences. 

“Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers” tells us 
something of what we owe to our early ancestors. 
How long and how hard they must have worked 
to kindle a fire by friction, to make tools and 
weapons from horn, bone and stone! From 
mounds in our own and other countries many 
such tools and weapons have been taken. Indian 
arrowheads—perhaps one should only say arrow- 
heads—have been ploughed up in scores by Wis- 
consin pioneers. Then slowly, the arts of spin- 
ning, weaving, making pottery, preparing leather 
came into being. Some of those early shapes iu 
pottery are extremely good. It took a long time 
then to weave a piece of cloth, but the cloth 
lasted a long time. It was genuine stuff. Those 
beginnings were not easy. Beginnings are gen- 
erally hard. A French proverb comes to mind, 
“Ce n’est qui le premier pas qui coute.” (“It is 
only the first step which is hard.”) Ah! these 
primitive folk must have been courageous and 
strong while developing these primitive indus- 
tries. 

One hundred and twenty-five unusually inter- 
esting and instructive illustrations, chosen from 
authentic sources, supplement the text at every 
point. 


Price, 
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Moliere Les Femmes Savantes. School. 283 pages each. D. Appleton & Co., New tical on account of accuracy, logicalness, and econ 
By Murray P. Brush, Johns Hopkins Univer York. omy of presentation. In this volume scientific 
sity. 165 pages. Price, $0.35, net. The Macmil The Carroll and Brooks readers are quite satis subjects are chosen, chiefly because the analysis 
lan Co., New York, Chicago. factory. While not much can be said beyond of them will afford a “severe logical setting-up 
A copious vocabulary, a large supply of notes, general approval of school readers, yet these exercise.”’ Interest and effectiveness are given by 
and an introduction of = length add useful books for sixth and seventh grade children seem one’s own self-effort in the examination and study 
ness to this French play, “Les Femmes Savantes,” to be quite an advance on ordinary books of the of the actual expression of ideas of those who have 
by the great French dramatist, Moliere. kind. toth are reasonably well supplied with written successfully. The book is intended to 
Milton’s Of Education, Areopagitica, descriptive, scientific and personal as well as make the student think straight and for himself 
the Commonwealth. purely imaginative selections. Biography, his in the analysis, to imitate the most successful, 
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This little volume contains three of Milton’s to stimulate the best ethical and moral sense of — siderable value. Besides being a series of models 
prose compositions of value as showing his mas the pupils. The illustrations in both volumes are for analysis and imitation, the volume may well 
terly skill of the English tongue—at least as it modern and good. The printing is good. be regarded as a valuable collection of essays. 
was used in his time. The work is valuable, Outline of a Course in the Philosophy Hundreds of topics for expository essays are sug 
also, because it contains four short biographies of Education. gested. The book is a decided acquisition to its 
of the great poet that are not easily found except By John Angus MacVannel, Teachers’ College, #88 of textbooks, and on account of the merit 
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phiets of the poet, and the four lives, there is a net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. - sor’s library. 
list of the works of Milton in the order of pub This little work is a revision of a syllabus in Constructive Work. 
lication. The three treatises are well annotated the philosophy of education for some time in use By C. Edward Newell, Springfield, Mass. 124 
for the convenience of students. in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. It is pages. Price, $1.20. Milton Bradley Co., Spring 
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Carroll and Brooks’ Sixth and Seventh Reader. method of learning to write through the examina into the pioneer life of our own country or into 
By Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y., and tion and imitation of good models. He centers the life of other countries. Others harmonize 
Sarah ©. Brooks, Baltimore, (Md.) Training attention on exposition as being the most prac with the season of the year. Thus the work for 
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December is toys and Christmas gifts. One would 
like, for pure pleasure, to try to work out the 
simplest problems set for primary pupils. The 
general direction, “It is better to make a few 
things well than to hurry over and poorly con- 
struct several objects,” holds good in all lines of 
work. <A cover in delicate drab, thick cream 
tinted leaves, covered with clear drawings or 
pictures, make this manual highly attractive. 
Home Life in All Lands. 

By Charles Morris. Book III, 340 pages, $0.60. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The third book of this series considers the ani 
mal friends and helpers of man. Some are his 
pets and companions, others aid him in his work, 
many give him various forms of food. We are 
pleasingly told of their native homes, and their 
habits, their possibilities. Interesting facts and 


anecdotes show how likable, how lovable, how 
intelligent a kindly-treated, well-trained animal 
or bird may become. There are many illustra 


tions. A study of these chapters informs us of 
life around us, awakens our interest in some ani- 
mals or birds, and broadens our mental horizon. 
Lamb’s Elia. 

Edited by Geo. W. Benedict, associate pro 
fessor of English, Brown University. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

A well-balanced, sympathetic introduction 
creates a mental picture of the personality and 
literary work of Charles Lamb, Thus his fond- 
ness for the past, for the archaic and the an 
tiquarian, especially when in any way connected 
with himself, becomes plain. We are reminded 
that in the Elia essays the author approaches 
his subject from the personal point of view. This 
explains his frank and very human confessions, 
perhaps his delightful discussiveness. It is sug 
gested that the essays will give more enjoyment 
if they are not read connectedly. It should be 
remembered that they were originally written for 
“The London Magazine,” to be read periodically 
The notes are full, but Lamb’s allusions are legion 
lie refers constantly places, events, 
quotations; sometimes these references seem re- 
mote or obscure in these latter days. 

New Composition and Rhetoric. 

By Robert Herrick, University of Chicago, and 
Lindsay T. Damon, Brown University 
Price, $1. Scott, Foresman & Co., 


286 pages. 


to persons, 


192 pages. 


Chicago. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


This new edition of Herrick and Damon’s Com 
position and Rhetoric for Schools has, in general, 
been kept unchanged, though the chapter on 
grammar has been shifted to Part 1 to accord 
with the present practice of reviewing grammar 
in the first year of the high-school course. The 
present arrangement shows that the book begins 
with the whole composition, takes up the para 


graph, the sentence and the word in turn, and 
then reverts to sentenve, varagraph, and whole 


composition, in the order n,entioned. Thus, with 
the exception of the word, ch of the elements 
of composition receives, firgy » a elementary, and 
later a more advanced treacx ént. This work is 
so well known that it needs but little commenda 
tion and no introduction. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
high schools, Kirtland’s 
mans). 

Topeka, Kan. The total annual cost of all text- 
books, regular, additional and supplemental, for 
all the children in all of the public schools of 
Kansas amounts to $302,497, according to the 
report made recently by E. T. Fairchild, state 
superintendent of public instruction, to Governor 
W. R. Stubbs. The cost of supplementary books 


is $62,562. 


Adopted for use in the 
Fabule Faciles (Long- 


In the elementary schools the cost of books 
per annum for each pupil is 59 cents, and in the 
high school $2.78, or an average of 76 cents per 
pupil. 

The report was made by Mr. Fairchild at the 
request of Governor Stubbs, following complaints 
that supplementary school books alone were cost 
ing the schools of Kansas $300,000 a year. 

Professor kK. C. Wesselhoeft of the University 
of Pennsylvania has in press for immediate pub 
lication by D. C. Heath & Co, An 


Klementary 
German This 


Grammar. written espe- 


book is 


cially for beginners and is brief, yet fairly com 
plete. 

The Central Commercial High and Manual 
Training School of Newark, N. J., has introduced 


in the commercial department “Course in Tsaac 
Pitman Shorthand” and Charles E. Smith’s “Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. Bergen and Caldwell’s Prac 
tical Botany (Ginn) has been adopted to replace 
Bergen's Foundations. 


M. C. HOLDEN 


SECY AND MGR. 


Waukegan, Ill. The Palmer writing method 
has been introduced in the schools. 

The World Peace Foundation, 29A Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., has announced the pub- 
lication of a title-page and table of contents for 
its publications printed in the last two years. 

Barnes’ Practical Course in Benn Pitman Short- 
hand has been adopted by the Kast Liverpool, 
Ohio, public schools. 

Johnson, Blagden & MecTurnan (Thompson 
Brown Co.) have established a Pennsylvania of- 
fice at Altoona, Pa. Mr. A. 8. Ritts is in charge 
with offices at 2628 Oak avenue. 

The lasting merits of Isaac Pitman shorthand 
are demonstrated most aptly by the continued 
growth of the American branch of the firm of 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, which has its headquarters 
at Nos. 2-6 West 45th street, New York City. 
Since the opening of the branch by Mr. Clarence 
A. Pitman, who is still at its head, the growing 
patronage received from public and private 
schools has caused an enlargement of office and 
warehouse space three times. The house sells 
not only shorthand textbooks, based upon Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s system, but also a large list of 
general works printed in shorthand characters 
and texts on business methods, correspondence, 
etc. The house also supports two weekly and 
eight monthly periodicals devoted to its publica- 
tions. 

Champ Clark, speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C., bas written an 
introduction for Dr, William B. Chancellor’s new 
book, “History of the Presidents,” which is to be 
published soon. The work promises to prove the 
most interesting ever written by Dr. Chancellor. 

The textbook committee of the California state 
board of education has recently decided to dis- 
pense with the use of a primary history textbook 
und a first spelling book on which the state con- 
tracts recently expired. The committee proposes 
to get the opinions of the county superintendents 
of the state on the question whether one history 
book will not be sufficient for the grades. A 
speller to contain 3,000 words is being advertised 
for.” 

Sterling, Ill. 
States 
schools, 

Beaver Dam, Wis. Conn & Budington’s physi- 
ology (Silver) bas been adopted. 


McMaster’s history of the United 
(revised) has been introduced in the 
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We replace missing and 
mutilated leaves, fumi- 
gate, and sew with our 
Patent “SAMSON BACK” 
Process, which never 
breaks. 


“We Guarantee Our Work’ 


Send us three books for 
trial. We pay all express 
charges. 


Try Our 


ry sition 
and Be Cotbinces 


mendations from: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Spring City, Pa. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Pe Syracuse, N. Y 


Pottstown, 


ee Pa. Atglen, Pa. 

ee Pa. Rutherford, N. J. 
napolis, Md. Williamsport, Pa. 
oeerd, Pa. Ambler, Pa. 

Mecleon. Pa. Avondale, Pa. 


Perth Amboy, N. J 
Princeton, N. J. 
St. Olair, Pa. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA. 
potion 


OPEN-AIR KINDERGARTEN. 
(See page 17) 

Few recent innovations for hygiene have won 
such immediate or hearty response as has the 
open-air school. School authorities and health 
officials have united in praising the good effects 
resulting from classes conducted in the open-air. 

So important and conservative an authority 
as Dr. J. N. Hurty, State Health Commissioner 
of Indiana, writes of the open-air school: “The 
outdoor schools already established prove over- 
whelmingly the advantages and benefits of fresh 
air, Not only does proper breathing of fresh 
air make apple cheeks, cherry lips and clear 
eyes, but it makes clear minds also, and the out- 
door school child distances his indoor brother. 
From all the outdoor schools comes the surpris- 
ing fact that not only does physical improve- 
ment quickly attend the supplying of an abund- 
ance of fresh air to pupils, as was expected, but 
that, although less than half as much time is 
spent on school work, schou! standings are main- 
tained and even improved. The question then 
arises, have we all of these years been holding 
the child back physically and mentally by deny- 
ing air? And the answer is, yes. To teach 
breathing and to supply fresh air seems, there- 
fore, the first and all-important step in the 
making of the school child.” 

The open-air kindergarten is the logical de- 
velopment of the open-air school idea. If fresh- 
air classes are of such immense value in bring- 
ing anemic and tubercularly inclined children 
to a vigorous state of health, making them clear- 
minded, hearty and easily taught, why not offer 
this salutary institution to the youngest begin- 
ners?! If fresh-air teaching is conducive to im- 
proved health of children who cannot with- 
stand the bad effects of regular classrooms, why 
not offer its advantages from the very begin- 
ning of a child’s life? The Sacramento open-air 
kindergarten has since the fall of 1911 more 
than proved the correctness of the theory pro- 
pounded by its originator. 
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School Books Rebound 


OLD BOOKS MADE BETTER ee NEW 





A few cities and districts we have worked for and hold recom- 
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Souderton, Pa. 
South Orange, N. J. 
Telford, Pa. 
Weehawken, N. J. 
West Pittston, Pa. 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 
York, Pa. 

Lebanon, Pa. 
Kearney, N. J. 
Royersford, Pa. 


oetoetoeteeteetoeteetoeees 


estos 


nooo | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The building is located on the grounds of a 
public school and has enrolled thirty tots. Since 
the photographs were taken, from which our il- 
lustrations were made, the ground surrounding 
the building has been leveled off for play pur- 
poses and a section has been turned into a school 
garden. 

The building itself has a concrete foundation, 
brick walls, and a yoof of ordinary wood con- 
struction. ith 

The class is couducted mostly in the large, 
open porch, which is twenty-five feet square. 
The other part of the building is enclosed, but 
has very large windows, allowing good ventila- 
tion when inclement weather forces the children 
indoors. The closed part has large folding glass 
doors, which can be opened as desired. 

In connection with the kindergarten several 
novel features have been introduced. Instead of 
the long tables usually found in modern kinder- 
gartens, two large circular tables with hollow 
centers have been bought. The tables are en- 
tirely new and have been found particularly 
effective. The teacher stands in the middle of 
the table and can more easily direct the class. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Sellon 
& Pearson of Sacramento. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL CODE 
(Continued from Page 17) 

fective January Ist of the present Pre- 

viously, Dr. G. M. Philips, a member of the 

code commission and now a member of the State 

Board of Education, had performed the duties 

of secretary. 

On the 11th of July, 1911, the Board 
of Education held its first meeting for the pur- 
of organizing, the writer was surprised 
by the visit of a committee asking him to act 
as its Supervising Architect. The offer came 
wholly unexpected and was accepted with the 
understanding that the office be that of acting 
Supervising Architect. 
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A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 
for schools and colleges. 





Fireproof and sanitary. 
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Slatington, Pa. See 7. = pee, Pa, ee SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 

South Amboy, N. J. Allentown, Pa. -almyra, Pa. * ; Jo ate . ; : - Stan nkare: 

Semnedn “44 So. Bethichem, Pa. E. Rutherford, NJ. 3 High Schools, ete., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: 

West Chester, Pa. Philipsburg, N-J. Erie, Pa. ¢ Tharies . . S a! : 

West New York, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. Lansford, Pa. + —— cany Cokes: Kans. Hi. S. “io.” 

Altoona, Pa. Lehighton, Pa. Albany, N. ze 4 Los Angeles H. S. Monmouth, Ill., H. S. New York State School of 

Woodbine, N. J. Orange, N. J. Asbury Park, N. J. % Temple, Texas H. S. Dallas, Texas, H. S. Agriculture at Morrisville 

Columbia, Pa. Phoenixville, Pa. Belmar, N. J. Waukegan, Ill., H. S, Broadway H. S., Seattle, and Alfred, N.Y. 

Hackensack, N. J. Rockaway, N. J. Sharpsburg, Pa. Bovey, Minn., H. S. W ash. State Normal School, 

Irvington, N. J. North Troy, N. Y. Clifton, N. J. 7 Martie, mise. H. 5. . Beléwie School. Bryn ° Carbondale, Til. 

COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS = oleraine, Minn., H. S. awr, Pa. Jniv. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

3 Aurora, Minn., H. S. Northwestern College, Lincoln H. S. Portland 

Lehigh University, 8. Bethlehem, Pa. Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Janesville, Wis., H. S. Naperville, Ill. Washington H. S. Portland 

Williamson Free Trades School. State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. r > to o pas . In ar ~ 13 . 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Skike Liieees, Wander, Fe. 4 There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers 

State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. - QUALITY —— 


APOLLO PUBLISHING COMPANY } DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


: 425 VANDERBILT BLDG. 


530 AM. TRUST BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Good Beginning. 

During this intervening period, from the 11th 
day of July last, the drawings and specifications 
for more than sixty schoolhouses have been sub- 
mitted to the Supervising Architect, for examin- 
ation, admonition and suggestion, in accordance 
with the school code. Fifty-seven of these have 
been approved in accordance with the require- 
ments. In approving, it is to be distinctly un- 
derstood that neither the State Board of Edu- 
cation nor the Supervising Architect assume 
responsibility or dictate materials or construc- 
tive methods, this not being a requirement of 
the code. They do, caution where it 
is deemed necessary. It is required that the 
architects retained by the various boards for 
these schoolhouses, shall in the customary and 
proper manner, be responsible for materials, 
methods and supervision of construction. 

Before for bids 
construction of a given schoolhouse, the require- 
ments of the relation to floor space, 
cubic area, window lighting, warming and ven- 
tilation must be complied with. When these 
have been certified to, by the Supervising Archi- 
tect, the school board is authorized to proceed 
with the erection. After certification, changes 
cannot be made, without making void the ap- 
proval. Naturally, the schoolhouses submitted 
for examination vary greatly in plan and adap- 
tation to purpose and suggestions of possible 
improvement made by the Supervising 
Architect in the light of present-day require- 
ments. These are not mandatory. It is grati- 
fying to know, however, that many of the build- 
ings have been materially improved by the 
adoption of offered suggestions. 


however, 


school boards ask upon the 


code, in 


are 


Plans Obtained Locally. 
Because of the earnest desire of the code com- 
mission to see better planned and more sub- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Domestic Science Equipment 


Our Catalogue No. 7, illustrating and describing a complete line of furniture 
for Domestic Science and Domestic Art, will be ready for distribution May Ist. 
Besides listing Cooking and Sewing Tables, our catalogue also shows Lroning 


Boards, Supply Cases, Flour Bins, Preparation Tables, Demonstration Desks, Ete. 


Although we have long known that the demand for Do- rT . man 
mestic Science furniture was growing very rapidly, we hesi <<} kee 3th met 
tated before issuing a catalogue. Numerous school boards Ba a 
will spare no expense in erecting the most up-to-date and mod- 
ern school buildings, but when the time comes for them to 
select equipment for the teaching of the sciences, they drop 
back into the rut and anything is “good enough.” Do they 
realize that when length of service is considered, as well as 
first cost, that the higher priced furniture is usually the most 
economical in the end? Evidently not, as cheaply constructed 
furniture still finds a ready sale; furniture cheap in construc- 
tion and finish, as well as in price. This is particularly true 
as regards Domestic Science equipment, hence our hesitancy 
in listing this line. 

A decided majority of school boards and school superin- 
tendents know that in order to interest and hold their more 
progressive teachers, they are compelled to purchase a grade Pamsediin Getenes Celie te, 
of furniture and equipment that will be in keeping with their ae 














KEWAUNEE MFG CO 


[f purchasing the cheap furniture and apparatus, or get- 
ting along with an equipment built by the janitor or carpenter, 
would result in actual economy, there would be something to 
commend this practice. When quality of construction, finish 
and material, as well as price, is considered, we can and do 
manufacture and sell at the minimum cost. We are located 
in the midst of the great hardwood lumber district of the 
Northwest. Oak, elm, birch, basswood, ash, maple, all the 
kinds of lumber used in the construction of our furniture, is 
grown within a radius of twenty-five miles of our factory. 
The slow growing woods of Wisconsin, when properly dried 
and tempered, are particularly suitable for the manufacture 
of high grade furniture. 

Our regular designs are made in large lots and are carried 
RR in stock. We guarantee each piece of furniture to be exactly 
as described. : 

If you are in the market for high grade furniture, we 
solicit your orders. 





Domestic Science Table No. 55 


modern buil« lings. This is only the natural result of the pro- 
gressive teacher's realization of the fact, that in order to do 
his or her best work, with the best results to the graduates, 
they can not afford to work with an inadequate equipment. 
What effect is this having upon schools managed by the in- 
competent or indifferent school board and superintendent? 
Their high grade instructors leave them; their faculty is in- 
ferior, although the school may be on the accredited list; the 
graduates can not enter the college or university with that 
self confidence so essentially necessary to the scholars’ success. 

We can not manufacture a cheaply constructed line of fur- 
niture, in conjunction with the line of Laboratory Furniture 
we are manufacturing, without disastrous results to our well 
known quality. Our quality is well known, for we have sold oe es 
Laboratory Furniture for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and REWAURBE: MNGNED 
Physiography in every state of the Union. This new line of 
Domestic Science furniture will equal, in quality of construc- Demseiis Qeiies Hee 
tion and finish, our line of Chemistry and Physics Tables. — 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory, KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
19-23 Sixth Ave., West 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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339-341 N. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE 
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Play Outfit No. X-1100 


For the Schoolyard 


Popular and Efficient 
Safe and Durable 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


‘(Continued from page 48) 
stantially constructed rural schoolhouses, Sec- 
tion 615 was added to the code. This section 
has been misunderstood on the part of 
boards, who thought it meant the furnishing, by 
the State Board of Education, of the necessary 
drawings and specifications for any school build- 


some 


ing, whatever its character, magnitude or cost. 
Still others have thought it meant full profes- 
sional service, including the architect’s super- 
vision of the erection. A 
will convince all that it would be an impossi- 


moment’s reflection 
bility to supply this service for a state popula- 
tion of more than seven million people, even 
after omitting the two cities of the first-class, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
ties for the honest and businesslike expenditure 


The responsibili- 


of the large sums of money and the intimate 
relations with the school board clients on one 
side, and the self-interested contractors on the 
other, as will readily be seen, could not be as 
sumed by the state board. 

The board recognizes the value of the trained, 
skillful architect, who knows and cares about 
schoolhouse construction. It that he 
should be retained by the local boards of schoo! 


believes 


directors, to render full professional service, in- 
cluding supervision, in short, the first one to be 
consulted and the last to leave the field, 
with the completion of the building and final 
All are com- 
ing to know that this is the way to avoid, if 


one 
settlement with the contractors. 
possible, ruts and to secure a steady growth of 


better, and still better, schoolhouses. It 
board to 


is not 


the intention or desire of the state 
supplant the services of the trained architect 
experienced in schoolhouse work. It welcomes 
the best effort of all such. 
Rural School Plans. 
The State Board of Education has, however, 


directed the writer to prepare model, standard- 








air 


water pipes. 


satisfaction. 


two-, and three- and four-room rural 
The four-room 
is planned for future expansion to six rooms. 


ized one-, 


grade schoolhouses. structure 
All of the classrooms planned for, except one 
for a one-classroom building, are unilaterally 
lighted. One of the one-room 
laterally lighted, side and back 
windows high up in walls. The minimum floor 
space of fifteen feet and two hundred cubic feet 


schools is bi- 
the latter with 


of air space, as required in the code, applies to 
The unilaterally lighted 
rooms are twenty-one feet wide and thirty-one 
from the left. Full and clear 
working drawings and specifications will be fur- 


all of the classrooms. 
feet long, light 


nished with each of these designs, free of cost, 
to those boards who will agree to secure bids of 
reputable contractors. It will be required that 
the work be executed by competent mechanics 
under the direction of experienced superintend 
ence provided by the board of school directors. 

These small grade schoolhousese are being 
planned in the light of known requirements and 
the best practice of the day. Each is to be com- 
plete in the necessary appointments, including 
the site, hedges, shrubbery, vines, trees, grass, 


outhouses or sanitaries; within the building, 


cloakrooms, teachers’ rooms, libraries, ete. These 
appointments will apply to each of the buildings. 

All classrooms are planned for forty pupils 
each, in aceordance with the effort that is now 
being made throughout the United States to re 
duce the size of graded and ungraded classes 
For the present there are to be ten types of the 


of buildings. 


England 


four sizes The writer recently 


saw in very satisfactory schoolrooms 
corresponding to our grade schools, planned with 


thirty-six pupils’ desks each. 
Heating and Ventilation. 
In accordance with the Pennsylvania school 
law, all buildings that cost more than $4,000 


THE ZELLWEGER 


AiR WASHING ano COOLING FAN 


RESEMBLES OUTWARDLY AN ORDINARY CENTRIFUGAL FAN. 


[It is a most compact, selfcontained machine, which 
performs the four functions of blowing air,— purifying 
and humidifying air, 


eliminating water drops from the 


and of recirculating the washwater. 
It is effective, self-cleaning and uncloggable. 
It requires no special attention and is durable. 
[t automatically regulates the water supply and 
prevents the washwater from becoming foul. 
It furnishes more air for equal power than a com. 
bination of any kind of fan with separate spray washers, 
pump and stationary eliminator. 


It can be installed on the floor or under the ceiling 
of any part of a building. 


Any centrifugal fan can be transformed into a thor- 
oughly satisfactory Air Washer, by substituting for the 
old wheel a Zellweger Filter Wheel with the necessary 


St. Louis Public Schools alone have 17 Zellweger 
Air Washers in operation, and each one is giving perfect 


Patented and Manufactured by 


J. Zellweger and Sons 


1900 Adelaide Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





are provided with a scientific system of warming 
and ventilation. The 
planned for a mechanical two-fan system, for 
supply and exhaust. After fourteen years’ ex- 
perience with supply-and-exhaust fan 


four-room structure is 


heating 
and ventilation, the writer is fully convinced 
that this is the best system yet devised. It is 
positive and effective. under all weather condi 
tions. This 
of the single 


cannot be expected, at all times, 
or plenum fan system. 


It must be frankly admitted, however, that it 
is difficult to keep schoolroom atmosphere, even 
when thirty cubic feet of pure warmed air are 
circulating per minute, anywhere near the con 
ditions of the After 
served open-air schools at work in the coldest 


outside air. having ob 
weather, and the surprising good results to the 
warmly clad, semi-invalid, I am forced to con 
clude that the best possible condition of air in 
the classroom, kept closed during the entire ses 
sion, is far from good. 

All schoolhouses, hereafter, should be planned 
for not than Each 
should floor fifteen to 
eighteen feet, and a cubic area of two hundred 
It should be unilaterally lighted 

facing first, east; 
It should never look 
for sunlight in thi 


more forty pupils. room 


have a area of from 


feet per pupil. 


on the long side, windows 


second, west; third, south. 
to the north, classroom is 


essential. It would be well to provide pivoted 


sashes which could be wide open for several 
short periods during each session. If the pupils 
were then allowed to put on their wraps and 
exercise by making several turns around the 


classroom. the rooms would be flushed, several 


outdoor air, whatever the 
With the open windows all 
located on one side there will be no appreciable 
There few children 
the beginning, might be abnormally 


times a day, with 


weather conditions. 
may be a 


draught. very 


who, in 








NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


There can be no more positive proof of the progressive spirit in School Archi- 
tecture, than is presented in this issue of the School Board Journal, indicating 
the necessity of careful study in the planning so as to meet the needs and special 
features for instruction required in the several departments of the present day, em- 
bodying compactness, utility, design and the best economical methods of substan- 
tial Soundproof and Fireproof construction, to safeguard the pupil in every 
possible manner, and at the same time maintaining the stability and keeping 


the total cost within the approval of the tax-payers. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


subject to cold. When all children, and grown 
ups as well, will sleep every night, summer and 
winter, with open bedroom windows, the predis- 
position to sudden colds will disappear, 
possibly in cases of deep-seated catarrh or throat 
troubles. 
treat. 


These are cases for the physician to 


It is not necessary any longer to hang class 
room windows on 
up and 


weights with sashes to slide 
Effective and highly satisfac 
tory pivoted devices are now made that will hold 
a sash of large size tight in its frame and not 
allow eold currents of air to stream directly 
toward the seats. 


down. 


This kind of draught, to the 

child who is near the window, is harmful, far 

beyond that of the wide-open windows. 
Architectural Beauty. 

Ruskin said, “We have no right to place a 
blot upon the face of nature, in the form of an 
ugly building.” All will agree that simple, local 
material for the schoolhouse most often proves 
satisfactory This is true of build 
ings, generally, in the rural districts as well as 
cities. 

We that all knowledge is cumulative. 
While there is much to be deplored in school 
house planning, evidenced by confpleted strue 
tures and 


to the eye, 
know 


some of the illustrations appearing 
from time to time in various periodicals, there 
is unmistakably a growing excellence and bet 
ter understanding of the housing requirements 
of schools. In our day there is no lack for 
examples of both kinds, the bad and the good. 
The first serves as a constant warning and the 
still further advance 
in meeting the requirements of plan and satis 
fying the eye for sane and reasonable design. 
The possibilities of simple materials, broad 
lines of design, 


second as an incentive of 


low, overhanging roofs, green 


irrass, vines and trees are practically without 
limit. The days of the fire-engine-house cupola 
for thi schoolhouse are numbered. We are 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Boone, Iowa, 


These, as well as many other High and Grade schools recently erected from 
plans, etc., prepared by Architect JOHN D. CHUBB, Chicago Opera House, 
Chicago, IIl., embody all of said features, together with conditions of site, econ- 
omy of maintenance, perfect lighting, sanitation, heating, ventilating, acoustics, 


and careful supervision, in which the total cost, outside of portable furniture and 
fixtures, has not exceeded 11 cents per cubic foot. 
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coming to know the value, for many classes of 
structures, of the broad, overhanging roof ef- 
fects that can be so satisfying to the aesthetic- 
seeing eye. We are beginning to realize that 
the schoolhouse, outside and inside, does make 
a profound 


impression upon. the 


mind of the pupil. 


plastic, im 
pressionabl 


We appreciate 
that 


the view of schoolhouse should attract the 


pupil as his second home when he approaches 
with 


“shining morning face,” rather than repel 


him as a prison. 


Honest building materials can be so abused 
and so prostituted to bad planning that school- 


houses will be destructive of life and health, as 
well as becoming bad examples of architectural 
education so long as they stand. On the other 
hand, the same materials directed by one who 
knows and cares, can be wrought into structures 
that will aid in the school’s work of preserving 
and strengthening the physical health of the 
child, at an age when so susceptible to disease 
and death. By will conserve and 
strengthen the mental health as well. 


doing SO it 


ILLITERACY DECREASING. 

A preliminary statement of the results of the 
thirteenth census enumeration, regarding illit 
eracy in the United States, has been made by 
Director Durand of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, It is 
based on tabulations prepared by W. C. Hunt, 
chief statistician for population. While the 
figures are preliminary and subject to later re- 
vision, they indicate that illiteracy is declining. 

The statement shows that in 1910 there were 
71,580,270 persons 10 years of age or over in 
the United States, of whom 5,517,608 were un 
able to read or write, constituting 7.7 per cent 
of the population. 

The whites, who constituted nearly 
75.0 per cent of the entire population, had the 
smallest number of illiterates, 1,535,530, or 3.0 
per cent. The foreign-born whites had 1,650,519 
illiterates, or 12.8 per cent of their 


native 


number 


HIGH SCHOOL 


STAMBAUGH, MICH 


The colored had 2,331,559 illiterates, or 30.5 
per cent. 

Comparing 1910 with 1900, there was a gain 
of 13,640,456 in the population of 10 years of 
age and over, but the number of illiterates fell 
off 663,461. There was consequently a decline 
in the percentage of illiteracy from 10.7 to 7.7 
per cent for the aggregate population. 

Among native whites the number of. illit- 
erates diminished 378,081, and as the popula- 
tion increased the percentage fell from 4.6 per 
cent in 1900 to 3.0 per cent in 1910. 

Among the colored there was a decrease of 
647,864 illiterates and a diminution of the per- 
centage of illiteracy rrom 44.5 per cent to 30.5 
per cent. 

Among the foreign whites there was the slight 
increase of 363,384 in the number of illiterate 
persons, but as the whole number of foreign 
whites had largely increased, the percentage of 
illiteracy remains practically the same as ten 
years ago, being 12.8 per cent in 1910 and 12.9 


per cent in 1900. The tabular summary fol- 
lows: 


| Population 10 years of age 
and over 

| Unable to Read 
and Write 


1900 
| Total | Number Per cent. 
All classes 57,949,824 | 6,180,069 10.7 
. | = a » 
Native white ... | 43,286,662 | 1,913,611 | 4.6 
Foreign white .... | 10,014,256 | 1,287,185 12.9 
Colored . 6,698,906 } 2,979,323 44.5 
1910 an 
| 
All classes 71,680,270 | 6,517,608 | 7.9 
Native white 50,989,343 | 1.535.530 0 
Foreign white . | 12,944,215 | 1,660,519 12.8 
Colored 7,646,712 | 2,331,559 


At the March meeting the board of education 
at Anoka, Minn., ruled that hereafter the high 
school students would be graduated in caps and 
gowns, in order to reduce expenses and heart- 
aches. 
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(Concluded from Page 31) 

Building. It has been the dream of architects, 
educators and contractors to bring about a 
combination of these various essential features 
into one harmonious whole. A proper analysis 
of these fundamentals and the application of 
practical, established theories could not very 
well produce any other design of school build- 
ing. The Johnson School stands as a model. 
Other cities boast of modern school buildings 
and set forth claims for the various styles of 
construction, but the Cedar Rapids board of 
education feels that it has positively the most 
up-to-date grade school that can be found. The 
very conservatism of the innovation seems to 
appeal to local civic pride, and justly so. 

These ideas are being strengthened daily, be- 
cause of the fact that the building is at present 
causing much comment in architectural circles. 
School boards are making inquiries and are 
sending representatives to the city to inspect 
the building. All are favorably impressed. An 
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instance that shows the interest that has been 
aroused is by a letter that Mr. Ingold received 
recently from an eastern architect. He is a man 
highly respected in the profession, who has 
written articles for architectural journals that 
are considered authorities. Yet this man wrote 
for an explanation of the Cedar Rapids system. 

The Bureau of Education at Washington, 
D. C., has had a representative in this city who 
has pronounced the Johnson School as the 
nearest approach to the solution of the light 
problem of any building he has visited, and that 
the ventilation scheme, if carried out aceording 
to the original ideas, would insure sanitary 
conditions that simply could not be improved 
upon. A representative from a city in Texas 
was there recently, also a superintendent from 
North Dakota. After inspecting the Johnson 
School both decided to recommend the plan for 
school buildings contemplated in their respective 
towns. 

The question that interests every taxpayer 
and parent is, “What does it cost to enjoy the 
advantage of the scientific treatment of light, 


PRINCIPAL'S 


sanitation, ventilation and dimension, as em- 
phasized in the Johnson Building? How much 
does such a building cost in excess of the old- 
style building with central corridor, defective 
light, basement sanitary equipment and im- 
perfect ventilation?” The answer is, 40 cents 
per pupil per annum, or $3.60 for the average 
nine years of grade school life of a child. The 
average parent will prefer to pay these few 
extra cents and protect the physical, mental 
and moral welfare of his child, rather than to 
let these important details go by default, and 
finally pay out a larger sum to the optician and 
physician. 

In this connection it might be pertinent to 
remark that the cost of the Johnson Building 
was a fraction less than 18 cents per cubic 
foot. This is not excessive when considered in 


connection with the fact that the stairways, 
corridors and vestibules are fireproof construc- 
tion and that future extensions will cost less in 
proportion because these accessories are designed 
for a building of nearly double the present 
capacity. 
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At Walker, Ia., they are building a school 
along the lines of the Johnson. Mt. Vernon 
has also let a contract for a similar building. 
It would appear that schoolhouse construction 
has been revolutionized. A feature of the 
Walker building is the enlargement of the light 
shafts sufficient to admit of the concentration 
of the system of ventilating ducts for the school- 
rooms, together with the sanitary system, water 


pipes, plumbing, etc., thereby reducing the 
depth of the partitions between the school- 


rooms to ten inches, and insuring a maximum, 
uniform blackboard space in the front or east 
end of each room. 


SOCIAL CENTER IDEAS IN NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 15) 

In Gary, the luxurious facilities, which have 
been mentioned above, are provided at a cost of 
only $100 per pupil. The cheapness here is due to 
the fact that the instruction is organized in 
such a way that there are two pupils for every 
classroom desk. The wraps and school supplies 
are kept in individual steel lockers to which 
the pupils have access between classes. One- 
half of the pupils are accommodated in the 
shops, playrooms or rooms devoted to the spe- 
cial branches, while the other half are in the 
classrooms receiving instruction in the three R’s. 
By this plan the capacity of the school is 
doubled and the low per capita cost obtained. 

But whatever the cost of the social facilities, 
if they are made to yield a larger service to 
the people—more protection for their children 
and more enjoyment for themselves—the in- 
creased financial burden is not going to rest so 
heavy as it did in the days fast departing, when 
the schoolhouse was used only by the children 
and only one-third of the utilizable time. 


Future Developments. 

There will be no fixed desks or seats in the 
Washington Irving High School now under con- 
struction in New York City. All its class- 
rooms will be furnished with movable flat-top 
desks and chairs. In Rochester there are sev- 
eral elementary classrooms, which are provided 
with a new movable seat. The desk is attached 
directly to the chair, which, having rubber tips 
on its front legs and metal slides on the rear 
ones, can be easily moved when desired and at 
the same time is not noisy when accidentally 
pushed. The pupil keeps his books and supplies 
in a compartment underneath the seat. With 
movable seats, the division of the class into 
groups, or the arrangement of the pupils in a 
circle is an easy matter and makes possible a 
greater flexibility and vitality in the regular 
day-school work. This advantage, together with 
the enormously increased ultility a class-room 
thus equipped has from a social center stand- 
point, would seem to point to a near day when 
all public schools will be provided with mov- 
able chairs and desks. 

The playground movement is responsible for 
the tendency to enlarge the school yards, which 
is now so noticeable throughout the country. 
The Emerson school is built upon a plot 320x295 
feet, while the new Froebel school will occupy 
about ten acres of land. The part in front of 
the building will be devoted to a formal garden 
and that in the rear to playgrounds and school 
gardens. 

Playground work requires a number of facili- 
ties which are usually found in the school 
building. More and more play directors wish 
to provide their charges with opportunities for 
shop work and kitchen gardening. The kinder- 
garten room ordinarily makes a fine place for 
teaching folk-dancing and the toilet facilities 
which are needed at a playground are always 


to be found in the schoolhouse. These needs, to- 
gether with the tendency now observable in 
many cities to increase the proportion of small 
parks, seem to foretell the coming of the time 
when the standard lay-out will include, espe- 
cially in the newer sections, a small park around 
each schoolhouse. Then our schools will be 
social centers during the summer as well as in 
the winter time. After supper the old folks will 
gossip and smoke their pipes under the trees, 
while their youngsters play through the long 
twilight on the public school grounds. The 
school will cease to be regarded as a prison by 
the children. The teachers will have a new in- 
terest in their jobs and the people will feel 
that they have at last come into their own. 


Norre—Of the schools mentioned in Mr. Perry’s 
article, the Emerson School, Gary, Ind., appeared 
in the School Board Journal for June, 1910; the 


Reno, Nev., schools in July, 1910; the Mozart 
School of Chicago, in November, 1911. 
Estimates Number of Textbooks. 
How many school textbooks are there? Count- 


ing separate titles only, John D. Wolcott, librarian 
of the United States bureau of education, esti- 
mates that at least a million have been pub- 
lished. As many have been lost owing to the lack 
of a means of preservation, and others are be- 
coming exceedingly rare, Dr. Wolcott has just 
established a special textbook library in addition 
to the bureau’s regular pedagogical library. 

“My estimate as to the number of textbooks is- 
sued since the invention of the art of printing 
includes both school and college textbooks,” said 
Dr. Wolcott last month, “but does not include 
the works of races other than the white race. 
There is no way even to guess at the number 
of manuscript textbooks used by the ancients and 
the peoples of the East. This estimate, however, 
does not include separate editions or revisions of 
the same textbook. If we could figure works like 
the old Webster spelling book, which has run into 
hundreds of editions, on the basis of reprintings 
rather than of titles, I should have to raise my 
estimate considerably. 
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Running a School without Relatives. 

The members of the board of education of 
New Hampton, Iowa, have established a 
precedent for themselves of which they may 
be justly proud. Not once during the past 
twenty-one years have they employed a teacher 
who was a sister, brother, son, daughter or 
cousin of any member of the board. This is a 
record unequaled at least in the smaller towns 
of the country. This law, though unwritten, 
has been rigidly enforced, due to the constant 
efforts of its author and champion, Dr. Ira K. 
Gardner. For a continuous period of twenty 
years Dr. Gardner served as president, from 
which office he has now retired, though he still 
continues his work as a member of the board. 
Charles C. Sheakley, his successor, is in hearty 
co-operation with the unique record and prece- 
dent established. 

That this law has done more than any other 
thing to develop and maintain the present high 
standard of impartiality and efficiency will be 
readily granted by all who are familiar with 
conditions as they now are in New Hampton, 
and as they were twenty-one years ago. The 
high school ranks high among the schools of 
Iowa, and has only recently been chosen as a 
state training school for teachers. New Hamp- 
ton pays her superintendent the top-notch price, 
and has been the stepping-stone for several 
excellent positions, including Rochester, Minn., 
Mandan, N. D., and Everett, Wash. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The Philadelphia board of education has re- 
cently ordered that diplomas awarded to all 
high school graduates be printed on the best 
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quality parchment paper. 


In the past parch- 
ment skin has been used at a cost of approx- 


imately $1 for each certificate. The new diplo- 
mas will cost not more than 25 cents each. 
The decision of the board is in line with a 
policy adopted recently for unifying methods 
of buying and generally economizing. In the 
present instance the saving will exceed $700. 

The estimates for the Buffalo schools this 
year call for an expenditure of $2,042,272.83, 
as*shown by figures from the city comptroller’s 
department, $1,880,072.83 of this amount being 
for salaries and $162,200 for maintenance. The 
principals employed number 67; the high school 
teachers, 143; the grade teachers, 1,019. The 
salaries of evening school teachers and janitors 
amount to $85,000. Five school board exam- 
iners receive $500 each. 

The school authorities of Decatur, Ill., have 
recently arranged for motion-picture exhibitions 
in connection with the study of history, geog- 
raphy, biology and nature study. A machine is 
to be purchased and regular loans of films are 
to be made. 

The splendid simplification and improvement 
in the administration of the Lynn (Mass.) 
schools, following the organization of a small 
school committee, is pointed out by Supt. Frank 
J. Peaslee. He writes in his recent annual 
report: 

“The adoption of the commission form of 
government by the city of Lynn, in the fall of 
1910, completely revolutionized the administra- 
tion of the school department. Formerly this 
department was administered by a school com- 
mittee of twelve members. Under the new char- 
ter the school board consists of five members, 
one of these being the mayor of the city, who 
is chairman of the board. Under the old order 
nearly all of the preliminary work of the board 
was done by subcommittees, of which there were 
several—a committee on finance, a committee 
on schoolhouses, a committee on rules, a com- 
mittee on supplies, a committee on teachers, a 
committee on textbooks, etc. Now all matters 
requiring legislation by the board are either 
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considered and acted upon directly by the board 
as a whole or brought to the consideration of 
the board by its executive officers, who do what 
was formerly done by the subcommittees. This 
radical change in board and methods made the 
framing of new rules and regulations one of the 
first matters of consideration by the new board. 
These were compiled and adopted early in the 
school year.” 

The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
recently organized a “division of recreation” 
and has appointed Mr. Harold Berg as super- 
visor at an annual salary of $2,250. Mr. Berg 
will have complete charge of all the social cen- 
ters, evening lectures, playgrounds and other 
recreational work authorized by the board. Mr. 
Rowland Haynes, field secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America, has been em- 
ployed as consulting expert to 
ganizing the division. 

The Pittsburgh board of education has re- 
cently adopted a resolution prohibiting teachers 
and principals from dismissing classes without 
its express consent. The cost of conducting the 
schools amounts to $20,000 for each session-day, 
or nearly $4,000 per hour. Early dismissals, if 
viewed in the light of this cost, are extremely 
expensive. 

The board of education of Dubuque, Ia., has 
voted to assume the expense and the super- 
vision of the two summer vacation playgrounds 
which for the past two summers have been con- 
ducted at the expense and under the direction 
of the local Woman’s Club. The equipment 
which these ladies had furnished will be turned 
over to the board of education. This action by 
the board of education is a distinct step in ad- 
vance, guarantees the permanence of the play- 
ground movement, and provides for its legiti- 
mate expansion. 

The graduating class of the Kearney (Neb.) 
high school has voted to appear in gray caps 
and gowns at the functions arranged for gradu- 
ation. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has 
recently refused to rescind a rule permitting the 
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student class organization to hold annual dances 
in the high school buildings. However, the 
board has placed itself on record as opposing 
the use of the buildings for any dances beyond 
those now permitted. 

The business affairs of the sixty-one district 
school boards of Pittsburgh, which went out of 
existence recently, are to be thoroughly probed 
by auditors employed by the new city board of 
education. The sum of $15,000 has been ap- 
propriated and a firm of expert accountants 
has been employed to verify the books and ac- 
counts of the district treasurers and secre- 
taries. The business of many of the districts 
was conducted so loosely that much difficulty 
is being experienced in getting the records 
straightened. 

Reading, Pa. The board of education has 
recently revised the school regulations so as 
to permit beginners and other children who 
desire to enter the schools for the first time to 
apply to the nearest building, or such as they 
believe should attend, for admittance. For- 
merly a permit was necessary from the mem- 
ber of the board who resided in the ward or 
from the superintendent. The new plan gives 
the principal the initiative, subject to the final 
approval of the superintendent. Another change 
in the regulations permits the acceptance of 
immigration certificates from 
children in place of vaccination 
signed by a local physician. 
the immigration laws ensure 
ation. 

Wilmington, Del. The board of education 
has recently ruled that graduates of the high 
school be garbed in cap and gown at all future 
commencement exercises. Considerable fault 
found by citizens at the extravagance 
shown during last year’s graduation by the 
daughters of wealthy people. The board de- 
cided to take timely action to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the humiliation to which the poorer 
girls were subjected. 
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Superintendent R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma has 
called a meeting of the high school principals of 
the state to consider a uniform course of study 
for all the secondary schools. Mr. Wilson pro- 
poses a minimum standard course for two, three, 
and four-year schools which will be recognized 
by the university and the normal schools. 

Mankato, Minn. The school board has unan- 
imously re-elected F. J. Sperry as superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The Detroit board of education has recently 
established a class for blind children in a cen- 
trally located building. A specially trained 
teacher is employed. The pupils are transported 
to the school and returned to their homes at the 
expense of the school department. 

Tacoma, Wash. Boys and girls entering the 
Tacoma high school are being segregated as 
far as possible. The ninth grade classes are 
separated in the study halls and to an extent 
in the recitation rooms. 

Superintendent James H. Harris of Dubu- 
que, Ia., has been unanimously re-elected for 
the next school year. 

Superintendent W. E. Hoover, of Fargo, N. 
D., has been unanimously re-elected. 

As a means of supplementing and vitalizing 
the instruction in elementary geography, Supt. 
N. H. Shenk, of Columbus, Kans., is reported 
tc have arranged for monthly “educational ma- 
tinees” in a motion-picture theater in the town. 
Selected films, illustrating peoples and coun- 
tries studied in the grades are shown. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill., has re- 
cently committed itself to a progressive build- 
ing policy for the coming year. Several grade- 
school buildings must shortly be erected. Com- 
plaints are made that the high school is inade- 
quate for the number of students enrolled and 
for the courses of study offered; citizens are 
clamoring for new schoolhouses in several out- 
lying districts. The board has appointed a 
committee consisting of its own architect, the 
city building commissioner, a number of local 


architects and the city engineer, to co-operate 
with the executive school officials and outline a 
definite building program. 

The school board of Rockford, Ill., has ac- 
cepted the terms of the Illinois teachers’ an- 
nuity law and will establish a fund for pen- 
sioning disabled teachers. The instructors who 
elect to avail themselves of the pension fund 
will pay each year a percentage of their salar- 
ies into the fund. 

A committee of the Philadelphia board of 
education has recently ordered the purchase of 
talking machines for accompanying gymnastic 
drills and exercises in the evening schools. The 
machines will take the place of pianos which 
had been requested by the physical directors. 

Although former Superintendent Elson’s all- 
year school plan has been abandoned by the 
Cleveland board of education it is likely that ex- 
tensive vacation schools will be conducted. 
Superintendent Keeler is arranging for a ten- 
week term of summer work in the congested dis- 
tricts of the city and the board will unquestion- 
ably accept her recommendations. 

Owing to a general demand from citizens 
the St. Paul school board has recently voted 
to increase the number of domestic science 
centers so that the pupils of every grade school 
may have access to them and receive instruction 
regularly in cooking and sewing. 

Rockford, Ill. Pupils in the household and 
science and chemistry classes of the high 
school have recently analyzed cheap candies 
purchased by younger students. 


TWO CITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
of heating and ventilation. Each room has sup- 
plementary direct radiation. Air-washers are 
provided for cleansing the air before it passes 
into the fans. 

The building cost a total of $213,571 and the 
equipment totaled $35,615.14, a total of $249,- 
186.14. Figured on the unit basis this amounted 
to 13.5 cents per cubic foot or $177 per pupil. 























F | Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
5 | ever invented 
Safest, 

As conscientious educators you are in- 
terested in the welfare and development Most Durable 
of your pupils; and any methods which 
tone to benefit them should find favor Apparatus 
wit ou. 

of the senses,’ sight is the most potent. Manufactured 


If you tell a child something, it may go 
in one ear and out the other, and accom- 
plish nothing; but what they see is treas- 
ured in the memory, and makes a lasting 
impression; and because of this fact the 
moving picture has become a dominant 
factor in the educational field. It brings 
the subject home to the mind as nothing 
else can. 

The number of educational pictures to- 
day is countless, and there is hardly a 
subject of the schoolroom that has not 
been filmed. Geography: showing every 
country in the world—their people, cus- 
toms and costumes. Botany: showing | 
lants and how they grow and develop. | 
Geology: depicting various animals and 
their habits, etc., and the child absorbs | 
these things and retains them, and studies | 
cease to bore. 

Film manufacture has been brought to 
a high state of perfection today; yet it 
matters not how good your films may be, 
it is the machine that projects the pic- 
tures that alone makes success possible. 
Your picture must be without flicker or 
jump; clear and sharp in every detail; and 
your machine must be easy of operation 
so that anyone can handle it, though built 
to stand wear and tear. 

We have been manufacturers of more 
picture machines for fourteen years; an 
our POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH NO. 6 is 
recognized as the standard of merit the 
world over. It possesses many individual 
features, and is the one machine that 
gives perfect results. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE A. 


|| NICHOLAS 
% Y 
A | 90 Gold St., 
VN NEW YORK 


Por fourteen years the leading manufac- 
turers of motion picture machines. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 


Alameda, Cal. The board of education has 
recently taken up a request of the teachers for 
an increase of salary to equal the present sched- 
ule of pay in Oakland, Cal. The teachers assert 
that the increased cost of living leaves them a 
bare livelihood from their present pay. The 
minimum salary paid in Alameda is $840 a 
year, or $70 a month for the twelve months of 
the year, regardless of vacation periods. The 
maximum for grade teachers is $1,080, or $90 a 
month. Special teachers are paid special sal- 
aries. In Oakland the maximum pay for grade 
teachers is $100 a month. 

The teachers of Louisville, Ky., have recently 
approved a pension bill introduced in the Ken- 
tucky legislature for their benefit. The bill as 
drawr. is not a public pension bill, as it is pro- 
vided that all the funds shall be raised by contri- 
butions from the teachers. It provides that 
teachers who have taught as long as fifteen 
years, and are, therefore, nearer the period of 
retirement, shall contribute 2 per cent of their 
salaries to the fund, while teachers who have 
taught less than fifteen years shall contribute 1 
per cent. 

If created, the fund will be administered by 
the board of education, with the co-operation of 
a committee from the teachers. In no event is 
any teacher to receive more than $400 a year. 

Crookston, Minn. The school board has re- 
cently re-arranged its salary schedule so as to 
fix the minimum of first and eighth grade teach- 
ers at $60 per month, and of intermediate-grade 
teachers at $55. Annual increases of $5 per 
month will be allowed for four years, followed 
by two annual increases of $2.50. The maxi- 
mum salaries after six years’ service will be $75 
and $80. 

The state of Rhode Island has paid the sum 
of $67,420.88 to pensioned teachers during the 
past four years, according to the report of Wal- 
ter E. Ranger, commissioner of public schools, 
for the year 1911. The maximum rate in force 
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Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


| W. S. TOTHILL  Cstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


it is sharp. 


in every 


Playground 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils r 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


Give Your Boy a Start 


Train him for Life’s Battle. Make him 
healthy, strong, durable and self-reliant. Give 
him something to absorb his time and atten- 
tion at home. Make him a present of a 


Medart Private Playground Outtit 


it will 





When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly - 


break the lead 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 


just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 


They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


It is for boys and girls. It keeps them off the 
streets and away from evil associates. This 
outfit, ranging in price from $25.00 to $100.00, 
contains the best that our experience has dic- 
tated. Do not pass judgment now, but send 
for our Catalog R, which fully illustrates and 


LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


you try them. 
Price $3.50. 
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is $500, the minimum is $150.30, and the aver- 
age rate is $339.44. 

The pension system was first established in 
Rhode Island in 1908 by an act of the general 
assembly, and during that year 22 pensions were 
granted at a cost of $7,331.28. Of the 96 pen- 
sions granted during the four-year period, six 
have been terminated by death, leaving 89 in 
force at the first of the present year. 

Eleven new pensions were granted during 
1911, this being the smallest number for any 
one year since the system was established. The 
following is an abstract of the report compiled 
by Mr. Ranger: 

Amount of 22 pensions granted in 1908, $7,- 
331.28; amount of 38 pensions granted in 1909, 
$11,897.61; amount of 22 pensions granted in 
1910, $7,973.30; amount of 13 pensions granted 
in 1911, $5,127.40; total amount of pensions 
granted since first issue in 1908, $32,329.59; av- 
erage amount of pensions granted, $340.31; to- 
tal number of pensions granted, 95; number ter- 
minated by death, 6; number now in force, 89; 
highest pension in force, $500; lowest pension 
in force, $150.30; average of pensions in force, 
$339.44; total amount of appropriations for pen- 
sions to Dec. 3t, 1911, $70,000; total amount 
paid in pensions to Dee. 31, 1911, $67,420.88; 
total amount of yearly pensions granted since 
first issue in 1908, $32,329.59; total amount paid 
in pensions since first issue in 1908, $67,420.88 ; 
total amount of yearly pensions in force, $30,- 
210.27; amount appropriated for 1911, $30,000; 
total amount paid in 1911, $27,992.59. 

Teachers in the grade schools and assistants 
in the high school at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
have been granted a 5 per cent increase in sal- 
ary, and the board of education has also adopted 
a plan whereby the salaries of janitors may be 
increased. The board expressed the opinion, in 
advancing the pay of the teachers, that the 
children in the lower grades demand just as 
much teaching, skill and care as do the older 
pupils, and that special recognition is due the 
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Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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explains the MEDART SYSTEM. SEND 

TODAY. 

FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3521 DeKalb Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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it. You need our cata- 
logue. A card will bring 
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teachers in charge of the lower grades. 

Bessemer, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a new salary schedule for all 
the teachers employed in the grades and the 
high school. The minimum annual salary has 
been fixed at $500, with a maximum of $650 in 
the grades including the sixth, $700 in the sev- 
enth and $750 in the eighth. 

Increases of salary shall be at the rate of $25 
per year in the grades, except years in which 
teachers attend summer school, and then an in- 
crease of $50 will be given the year following. 

In the high school the minimum has been 
placed at $700 and the maximum at $1,000. An- 
nual increases amount to $50 for each year of 
satisfactory service. 

The following rules have been adopted to ac- 
company the schedule: All teachers below the 
high school must attend a summer school ses- 
sion once in four years, and in case of high 
school teachers upon recommendation of the su- 
perintendent. Increases are to be given upon 
recommendation of the superintendent by and 
with the approval of the board of education. 

For the schedule to become effective in the 
ease of any individual, the folowing qualifica- 
tions will be required: 

A life certificate or its equivalent; after Sep- 
tember, 1912, one year of successful experience 
in addition to the life certificate of at least 90 
per cent of the teachers in the first six grades. 

The seventh grade will require one year of 
experince and the eighth grade two years of 
successful experience in addition to the life cer- 
tificate or its undoubted equivalent, beginning 
September, 1912, of all teachers in these grades. 
In the high school a four-year course in some 
recognized college or university, with at least 
one year of successful experience, will be re- 
quired for all teachers. 

All teachers of the present force whose quali- 
fications are deficient will be given until Sep- 
tember, 1914, to remove 
may exist in their training. 


such deficiencies as 
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The school 


board of Canton, Ohio, has re 
cently added a section to its rules prohibiting 
the collection of funds among the pupils and 
teachers of the public schools. Committees of 
pupils had been formed by a local evangelistic 
body for ¢ arrying on 
the schools. 

fay City, Mich. The 
cently revised its rules so 
without 
whose families 
added to the 


a campaign for money in 


board 
allow 
loss of pay to 
a death occurs. 


has re 
four days’ 
teachers in 
Another clause 
grants half-pay for ab 
illness, , 


school 
as to 
absence 


section 
because of not exceeding ten days 
to such teachers as are 
than $50 per month. 

Malden, Mass, The school 
adopted the following rule 
in advancing the salaries of 
salary of any 
salaried 


in a year, receiving less 
committee has 
to unify its practice 
teachers: “The 
teacher promoted to a 
shall be fixed at the 
and operative on date of 
teacher so shall be 


higher 
time of 
promo 


eligible 


posit ion 
appointment, 


tion. A 


advanced 


for further advances under rules at intervals 

of a year from the date of promotion.” 
Attention has been called recently to loose 

provisions in the rules of the New York board 


of edueation by absent 


draw pay for 
All teachers 
year and absences 
365 for each day 
A dishonest teacher may not enter a class 
during an entire school year and _ still 
full pay for 165 days. Several cases 


which teachers who are 
duty for any 
Saturdays, 


trom reason may 
and holidays. 
paid by the 
are deducted at the rate of 1 
lost 


Sundays 
at present are 


room 


ecelvye 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


have recently come to the 
mittee on teachers where 
“holiday” 


attention of the com- 
instructors did draw 
pay for periods ranging from three to 
nine months after leaving the service. 

The Boston school committee has 
accepted a plan submitted by the 
ent and his associates for 
assistance to the principals of elementary dis- 
tricts. At present each high school master has 
a clerk who looks after the office routine for 
him and acts as stenographer. Similar 
ants will be gradually appointed in the ele- 
mentary schools where thirty-five teachers are 
employed, so that the principals can give nearly 
their entire time to supervision and need not 
be tied down to their desks by non-productive 
routine work. Six such clerical assistants 
have beef appointed and the remaining dis 
tricts will be supplied as funds become avail 
able. 

The following rules have been adopted by 
the committee to control the clerical assistants: 

In each elementary district having thirty-five 


recently 
superintend- 
appointing clerical 


assist- 


or more regular grade teachers, one clerical 
assistant may be appointed. A clerical 


assistant may also be appointed for service in 
districts, at the discretion of the 
superintendent. 

Clerical 
and elementary 
on duty from 8:30 o’elock a. m. to 4:30 o'clock 
p. m., with one hour intermission for luncheon, 
on all school days during the 
on such other days as the principal may direct; 
provided, that service rendered on Saturdays 
may not extend beyond 1 o’eloeck p. m. 


any two 


assistants in Latin, high 


required to he 


normal, 


schools shall be 


schoo] year, and 


The salary of clerical assistants in the el 
mentary schools shall be established at the 
following rates: First vear, $600; second year, 
$660; third and subsequent years, $720 


The St. Le 


‘ nfores d 


of edueation has recently 
on the 
supplies and buildings to be 


schools. It requires: 


UIs board 
a new rule 


used by the public 


Pueblo, Colo. 


acceptances of bid for 


Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


“No bid shall be entertained 
panied by a certified check 
the board of education of the 
or by a certificate from the 
urer that the person 
posited a sum in eash, 
posit shall be in 
quired by the 
ings, 


unless aecom- 
made payable to 
city of St. Louis 
secretary and treas- 
making the bid had de- 
which check or cash de- 
amount 
commissioner of 
based upon the cost of the 
mated by him, and in aceordance 
lowing schedule: 
Estimated cost. 


such as may be re- 
school build- 
work as esti- 


with the fol- 


Required deposit. 


$100 to | ; coeeticchrae cae 
200 to noo .. os add + 4.0: 06 oe nm 
HOO to > Teveety TD 
Tho to DE sa su 0 AX os Woe eee 7 to 100 
1.000 to 5.000 .. seeececkee eee 
5,000 to 10,000 .. oe 'é0'§ oe 2 0k 6k 0 Se 
10,000 to 20,000 oc bee eee auc 


See Oe. WD kbp ettd © Ameer eee 750 to 900 
80,000 to 40,000 ‘et Vee wk sa we 900 to 1,000 
10,000 to 400,000 .....244% of the estimated cost 
Over 400,000..... cosenne sae 


“No bid shall be withdrawn prior to the close 
of the regular meeting of the board of education 
next succeeding the opening of the 
violation of this provision on the part 
bidder or a failure to comply with the award 
to him shall forfeit to the board his de- 
as liquidated damages for breach of con- 
tract.” 

The New 


ering 


bids; a 


of the 


made 
posit 


York board of edueation is consid- 
a recommendation of the 
intendents for revising the 
teachers in the 


board of super- 
school rules so that 
grades will be eligible for high 
school positions even though they hold no col- 
lege diplomas. At present only university or 
college graduates are eligible and experienced 
elmentary teachers of merit who lack this quali- 
fication are debarred. 

Women cannot be appointed to county boards 
of education in the state of Maryland, acecord- 
ing to an opinion of Attorney-General Poe. 
The school law of the state provides distinctly 
that the commissioners “shall be men 
of hig integrity and capacity.” 


county 
h chs iracter, 
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: ALABAMA. 
Guin—Bids have been received for 2-story school. Ox- 
ford—School will be erected; $10,000. 


ARIZONA. 

Williams—Archt. R. W. Lescher, Phoenix, has plans 
for 2-story school building. F. W. Williams, clerk. 
Clifton—Competitive plans have been received for high 
school, to cost $21,000, 4-room grammar school, to cost 
$9,000, and a 3-room school, to cost $5,500. John 
Grimes, trustee. 

ARKANSAS 

Hot Springs—Archt. J. F. Sheblessey, Cincinnati, O., 
has plans for 16-room school; $125,000. Jonesboro— 
Sketches are being prepared for high school, South 
Church Street; $35,000 to $40,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Redondo Beach—Plans and specifications have been 
received for school; $40,000. George Cate, clerk. Ana- 
heim—Archt. A. C. Martin, Los Angeles, has preliminary 
plans for 2-story convent and school. Rev. Fr. F. J. Dub- 
bel, pastor. Los Angeles—Milwaukee Building Com- 
pany have plans for 2-story business college. Sites have 
been purchased for several schools. Fresno—Tentative 
plans will be prepared for normal school. Los Angeles 
—Boyle Heights intermediate school will be erected; 
$250,000. Taft—Propose erection of 4-room school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Greenwich—Archts. Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J., 
have plans for 2-story school; $40,000. Glenville— 
Archt. F. G. C. Smith, Greenville, has plans for 1-story 
school; $7,000. Bridgeport—$400,000 bond issue au- 
thorized for high school site and building. Middletown 
—Resolution passed authorizing $225,000 for high school. 
South Norwalk—Contract has been let for St. Joseph's 
school; $30,000. New Haven—Proposals have been re- 
ceived for school on Quinnipiac Avenue. Watertown— 
$300,000 has been subscribed for new building, Taft 
Preparatory School. Horace D. Taft and Rev. John T. 
Dallas. Rockville—The board has considered site for 
high school building. 

FLORIDA. 

Madison—Archts. Payne & Son, Carthage, Ill., have 

plans for 4-room district school. 


IDAHO. 

Gooding—-$60,000, bonds, have been voted for high 
school. Kellogg—Archt. L. R. Stritesky, Spokane, 
Wash., has plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Nezperce 
—Contract has been let for 12-room school; $35,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago—Archts. Worthman & Steinbach have plans 
for 2-story school, St. Josaphat’s R. ©. Church. Spring- 
field—Archt. G. H. Helmle has plans for two school 
buildings; $50,000 each. J. H. Collins, sec’y. Virginia 
—Archts. Deal & Ginzel, Lincoln, have plans for school; 
$40,000. Mt. Pulaski—Archts. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, 
have plans for 8-room school building. Emden—Archts. 
Hotchkiss & Harris, Peoria, have plans for 4-room school; 
$10,000. Palatine—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chicago, has 
lans for 2-story school, Dist. No. 15. Chicago—Archts. 

yland & Green have plans for 2-story grade school, St. 
Ignatius R. ©. Church. Oblong—Archts. Reeves & Bail- 
lie, Peoria, have plans for 12-room ward school. Charles- 


Lewis & Kitchen 


—* the many large heating and ventil- 
ating plants installed in school buildings 
by us last year was that in the Wichita High 
School for Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, which 
building is illustrated in this issue. 


Kansas City 









ton—State Archt. Wm. C. 
Zimmerman, Chicago, has 
plans for 2-story school 
building; $75,000. Minonk 
—Archts. Reeves & Baillie, 
Peoria, have plans for ward 
school. Normal—Proposals 
have been received for 
training school at Illinois 
State Normal University. 
Galesburg—Archt. N. K. 
Aldrich has plans for 2- 
story school building; $25,- 
000. J. J. Berry, president. 
Champaign—Scott site has 
been selected for high 
school. $25,000, bonds, have 
been voted for the building. 
Chicago — A_ co-educational 
technical high school will 
be erected, Marshall Blvd. 
and West 24th Street; 
$500,000. Herrin—$23,000, 
bonds, authorized for ward 
school. Lanark — $15,000, 
bonds, have been voted for 
school. Chicago — Univer 
sity of Notre Dame will 
erect preparatory school on 
west side, between Colorado 
Ave. and Harrison St. Al 
ton—District No. 99 has 


voted to erect $10,000 
school. Winnetka — Bids 
have been’ received for 
school. Belleville — One 


story school will be erected 
in Tower Grove; $15,000. 
Argo—Archt. Geo. W. Ash- 
by, Chicago, has plans for 
4-room school. Figures 
have been received. Deca- 
tur—Archt. G. P. Staudu- 
har, Rock Island, has plans 
for 2-story Catholic school; 
$65,000. Rev. J. Murphy, 
pastor St. Patrick’s Church. 
Rockefeller—Sheldon School 
is planning erection of 
building for business train- 
ing of boys; $70,000. 


INDIANA. 

Aciton—Archts. Dunlap & 
Van Arman, Indianapolis, 
have plans for 2-story school; 
$25,000. Henry J. Brown, 
trustee, Wanamaker. Mon- 
rovia—Archt. L. Allen, In- 
dianapolis, has plans for 


W. D. Pray, trustee, Monrovia. 
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ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your idegs into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W.:-ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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10-room school; $25,000. 
Hessville — Archt. 


Jackson Township. Lynn—Bids have been received for 
school, Washington Township; $14,000. 


Mac Turner, Hammond, has plans for school build- 


ing, $12,000. Decker—Archt. 
has plans for 6-room high and grade school. Bids re- 


J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, IOWA 
Farley—Archt. Andrew Roth, La Crosse, Wis., has plans 


ceived March 15. Stilesville—Archts. Padget & Dickin- for 3-story school building, St. Joseph’s Church; $10, 


son, Terre Haute, have plans for 2-story school building; 000. William Underwood, Independence 
$17,000. Bids received about March 15. Waldron—Archt. 
G. W. Fordon, Greenfield, has plans for school building. 
F. O. McKay. trustee. East Chicago—Archts. J. T. Hut- 
ton, Hammond, has plans for two 2-story school build- 
ings. Figures received about March 15. Princeton 

High school will be erected; $60,000 to $65,000. 


Mediapolis— 
Proposals have been received for 9-room school. Ida 
Grove—A movement has been started for erection of 
school. New Sharon—Contract has been awarded for 
school; $22,960. Storm Lake—Bids have been received 
for school. Fairfield——Archts. Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmus- 
sen, Des Moines, have plans for high school. Anamosa— 


Newcastle—Archt. ©. E. Bacon, Indianapolis, has plans The board of education plans erection of school this 


for 8-room grade school. Bids will be rceeived April 4 
Washington—Archt. M. Johnson, Brazil, has plans for 2 
Edinburg—aArchts. Dunlap & 
have plans for 2-story high 
school; $40,000. Scircleville—Archts. Johnson & Rhoades, 
Indianapolis, have plans for 11-room high school. Bluff- 
ton — Archt. ©. W. Houck has plans for 2-story 
school building. J. B. Griffith, R. F. D. No. 27, Van- 
Buren, Ind. New Paris—Five-room school will be erected, 


story high school; $50,000. 
Van Arman, Indianapolis, 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 
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summer. Fredonia—The citizens have begun a move- 
ment for erection of high school this spring. Lenox— 
Bids have been received for 2-story school. St. Anthony 

$10,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Schles- 
wig—Archt. Edgar L. Barber, Denison, has plans for 2- 
story school. Bids will be received until April 8. Fort 
Dodge—Bids have been received for two 8-room schools. 
Hopeville—Bids were received about April 1 for school. 
Charles City—Archts. Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, Des 











Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Costs no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 











window. 





have 


Moines, 
Clear Lake—$60,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 


preliminary sketches for 2-story school. 
Dundee—$12,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 
Troy Mills—Site has been secured for schoolhouse. Graet- 
tinger—Proposals have been received for school. Iowa 
Jity—Propose issuance of $38,000, bonds, for manual 
training, domestic science and gymnasium building. Fair- 


port—Two-story school will be erected, Sweetland 
School Dist. No. 1. Riverton—$15,000, bonds, have 
been voted for school. Massena—$16,000, bonds, have 
been voted for school. 

KANSAS. 

Wakeeney—Two-story high school will be _ erected; 
$20,000. Bond issue will be voted this spring. Wichita 
—Archts. F. D. Rixse & Company have plans for 3-story 
colored high school; $40,000. Archts. F. D. Rixse & 
Company have plans for 2-story colored grade school; 


$20,000. ©. S. Caldwell, sec’y. Rosedale—School build 


ing is contemplated; $20,000. Mr. Classen, mayor. Wel! 
ington—School will be erected, Dist. No. 46; $3,000 
Washington—Archt. H. B. Winter, Manhattan, has plans 
for 2-story high school; $30,000. Cuba—Archt. H. B 
Winter, Manhattan, has plans for 2-story school; $12,000 
KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville—Plans will be received for high school 
building. Thos. D. Sinsley, president, board of educa 
tion. Bardstown—Bids have been received for school 


in colored district, East Bardstown. Louisville—St. Au 
gustine’s Catholic Church has plans under consideration 


for school; $10,000. Rev. John O'Connell, pastor. 


LOUISIANA. 
Natchitoches—Plans and specifications have been sub 
mitted by architects for model school building, State Nor 
mal School. Baton Rouge—Archt. W. L. Stevens has 
plans for high school Shreveport—Ten-room school will 
be constructed at Street and Herndon Avenue 
Thibodaux—Site has been donated for Catholic college 
and high school; $25,000 Patterson—Plans will be pre 
pared for high school 
MARYLAND 
Waverly—Archts. Baldwin & Pennington, 
have plans for 3-story school; $150,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bridgewater—Archts. Loring & Phipps, Boston, 
plans for 10-room high school; $40,000. J. E. 
superintendent Swansea—Voted to 


Lister 


Baltimore, 


have 
DeMeyer, 


borrow $8,000 in 


bonds for erection of schoolhouse, South Swansea. At 
tleboro—Bids have been received for Thatcher Street 
School. Groton—$50,000 schoolhouse has been assured 


by a citizen. 
MICHIGAN. 
Richmond—$25,000, bonds, voted for high school. Ad 
dress, clerk, board of education Detroit — Two-story 
Lutheran school will be erected; $11,000 Rev. O. Stof- 


fen, pastor. St. Joseph—-Two-story Lutheran school will 
be erected. Rev. N. Neuchterlein, pastor. Bad Axe 
Erection of school is contemplated; $35,000. Kalamazoo 
Bids have been received for central high school. Rob 
ertson & Anderson, architects, Grand Rapids. Jackson 
The board proposes erection of West End School 
and purchase of site for Cooper Street School. Proposi 


tion submitted to voters Lansing—Archt. E. A. Bowd’'s 

plans have been accepted for 7-room school, Genesee and 

Butler Sts. ;:$40,000 Benton Harbor—Site has been pur 

chased for school, East Side Ontonagon—Plans have 

been submitted for high school; $40,000 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis—Archt. E. J. Donohue 


has plans for 3 
story school, St. Anthony's Church. 


Hutchinson—$5,000, 


bonds, have been voted for school, Dist. No. 11. Roch 
ester—The Catholic parishes will erect two boys’ high 
schools and girls’ high school Osakis—Archt. F. D. 


Orff, Minneapolis, has plans for 16-room schoo! building 
Buhl—Figures were received about April 1 for 2-story 


high school: $100,000 Anthony Puck, Duluth, Archi- 
tect. East Grand Forks—Proposals have been received 
for erection and completion of school, Sacred Heart 
Church. Rev. William Klinkhammer, pastor. Crooks- 
ton—Bids have been received for science building, state 
agricultural school. Maple Plain—Bids have been re 
ceived for school, Dist. No. 91. Onigum—School build 


LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS —— 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent fullsize 
adjuster to Schoo! 
Boards prepaid. 


Send for booklet. 
A. A. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 W. Randolph St 
“YS CHICAGO, ILL. 


Regulate 
Light and 





The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 
Can be attached to shades already in 


Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it. 


H. B. DODGE & CO. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 





School ourhdournal 





CHICAGO 


ing will be erected, Leech Lake Indian School. 
be received April 8. Tracy—School will be erected this 
spring. Truman—Bonds have been voted for school. 
Villard—Erection of consolidated school is contemplated; 
$20,000. Dassel—Archt. H. Edward Walker, Minneapolis, 
has plans for 2-story high school; $25,000, bonds, have 
been voted. Hibbing—Archts. Case & Broomhall, Duluth, 
have plans for 3-story Catholic parochial school; $15,000. 


Roseau—Bids received April first for school. Haxby & 
Gillespie, Fargo, N.’D., architects 


Bids will 


: MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg $50,000, bonds, have been voted for school 
building purposes. A. M. Paxton, city clerk. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis—Archt. N. O 
story school and 1-story school, 
trict Carthage—Supt. J. M. White is receiving sketches 
for 2-story school building; $80,000. St. Joseph—$10, 
000 has been donated for high school and cam 
paign will begin for its erection. Joplin—Site was pur 
chased for colored school Architect will prepare plans. 
Kansas City—Sketches have been submitted for north- 
east high school on Abingdon Avenue; $400,000. 


Vegley has plans for 2% 
Rock Hill School Dis 


MONTANA. 


Proposals have been received for build 
Indian School. ©, F. 


Crow Agency 


ings at Crow Hauke, commissioner, 


Washington, D. C Musselshell—Contract has been 
awarded for three schools, Dist. No. 23. Tyler—Bids 
have been received for school, Dist. No. 61. Anaconda 

Archt. Herman Kemna, Butte, has plans for 8-room 


Emerson school, southern section of city 


NEBRASKA. 


Kenesaw—Proposals have been received for school. 
Central City—Plans submitted for high school; $50,000. 
Auburn—Contract has been let for 


school; $389,500. 
Fremont—Erection of Catholic parochial school 


is pro- 
posed; $30,000. Work will start this spring. Campbell 
Archt. M. N. Bair, Hastings, let contract for school; 
$13,500 Chappell Contract has been awarded for 
school; $12,000. Clarkson—Eight-room school will be 
erected; $25,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester—Archts. Wm. H. Butterfield & Co. have 


plans for 2-story building, state industrial school; $70,- 
000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Glen Ridge Archt. G. B. Webb, New York, N. Y., has 
plans for 6-room school building; $30,000. Dr. H. © 
Harris, chm., building committee, board of education. 
Cliffwood—aArchts. R. Pierson & Son, Perth Amboy, have 
plans for 2%-story school building; $8,000. Linden— 
Site has been selected for school. Orange—Steps have 
been taken toward erection of school on Park Avenue. 
Verona—Plans have been prepared for 8-story school; 
$70,000 

NEW YORK, 
New York—Mr. ©. B. J. Snyder has plans for school 


building, Borough of Brooklyn; 


t ( $320,000. Albany—Or 
dinance introduced in common council for providing school 


buildings for first and sixteenth wards. Isidore Wachs 
man, sec’y. Buffalo—Site will be purchased and model 


preparatory school will be erected Henry A. Bull, pres 
ident Primary School Construction Company, Jamestown 

Archt. E. B. Bergholtz has plans for 2-story St. James 
parochial school; $18,000. Rev. Fr. James Oarra, pas 


tor. Newark—Archt. A. F. Lansing, Watertown, has 
plans for 3-story grammar school; $18,000. ©. E. Clark, 
care of O. H. Stewart 


Co., 
J. Mills Platt, Rochester, 
John Potter, Honeoye. 
$20,000. A. B 


Newark. Honeoye—Archt 
has plans for 2-story school. 
Falconer—School will be erected; 
Tiffany, president. New Berlin—Archt. 





J. Mills Platt, Rochester, has plans for 2-story school 
building. C. B. Dakin, clerk, has received bids. Mt. 
Vernon—Archts. Goldwin, Starrett, Van Vieck & Rice, 


New York City, have plans for 8-story high school; $250,- 
000. Revised bids have been received. Buffalo—Plans 
have been prepared for normal school building on Jersey 
Street; $400,000. New York—Archt. T. F. Houghton 


has plans for 8-story school, St. Catherine of Madeline 
Church, 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not run away. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 

ears. 
: We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Parkton—Bids have been received for grade school. 
Charlotte—The board of education has asked for $10,000 
for erection of South Side School. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Devils Lake—The board of education has started a 
movement for erection of high school. Wheatland—Bids 
have been received for school, School District of Wheat- 
land. Fairmount—Bids will be received until April 9 


for 8-room school. Minot—Normal school will be erected 
on North Side; $200,000. 


OHIO. 
Lakewood—Archt. Chas, W. Hopkinson, Cleveland, has 
plans for 2-story school building on Summit Avenue. 
Delphos—Archt. A. ©. DeOurtins, Lima, has plans for 
12-room school, St. John's Church; $80,000. Rev. Fr. 
Ruphert, pastor. Piqua—Archts. Howard & Merriam, 
Columbus, have plans for 3-story high school; $150,000. 
West Elkton—-Archt. W. D. Lingler, Hamilton, has 
plans for 5-story school; $20,000. L. Stubbs, president, 
board of education. Monroe—aArcht. A. B. Roof, Middle- 
town, has plans for 1-story school. Euclid—Archt. F. O. 
Warner, Cleveland, has plans for three school buildings; 
$100,000. Lockland—<Archts. Bausmith & Drainie, Cin- 
cinnati, have plans for 2-story school building; $100,000. 


8. T. Dial, clerk. Martinsville—Proposals were re- 
ceived March 5 for school building. Cleveland—Archt 
F. S. Barnum has plans for school; $70,000. Charles 


Orr, director. Archt. F. 8. Barnum, has plans for Mt. 
Pleasant school building; $60,000. Bids received about 
March 4. Cincinnati—Archts. Garber & Woodward have 
plans for 2-story school, Fifteenth District; $260,000. 
©. W. Handman, clerk. Toledo—Proposals have been re- 
ceived for completion of J. W. Scott high school. South 
Solon—Archt. W. K. Shilling, Springfield, has plans for 
2-story school building; $15,000. Springfield—Archt. R. 
C. Gotwald has plans for 1-story school, Springfield Twp. 
Walter Kearns, clerk. Terrace Park—Archt. J. L. Chap- 
man, Cincinnati, has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
S. S. Gatch, clerk Rossburg—Archt. H. Longnecker, 
Greenville, has plans for 2-room school; $6,000. Lock- 
burne—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans 
for 2-story school; $40,000. Brookville—Archts. How- 
ard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 2-story school; 
$28,000. Johnstown—Archt. Frank lL. Packard, Oolum- 
bus, has plans for 8-room school building; $25,000. 
Youngstown—School building will be erected this spring; 


$10,000, Rev. Fr. Martin, pastor R. ©. Church. Greens- 
burg—Archt. J. Manz, Akron, has plans for 2%-story 
high school; $12,000. Figures received March 15. 


Washington, ©. H.—Archt. J. H. Hicks has plans for 
8-room school, Buena Vista School District. Newark— 
Archt. Vernon Redding, Mansfield, has plans for 12-, 
10- and 4-room school buildings; $93,000. Bids received 
April 15. Barberton—Archt. Vernon Redding, Mans- 
field, has plans for 6-room and 8-room schools; $42,000. 
Bids received April 1. Lexington—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, St. Rose’s Church. Ashtabula—The 
building committee has been instructed to look for sites 
for high school building. Kenmore—The school board 
has decided to erect 4-room school. Youngstown—BSite 
has been purchased for school, Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
Church, Lansingville. Newark—The plans of Archt. Ver- 
non Redding, Mansfield, have been adopted for three 
schools; $98,602. Columbus—Four-room colored parochial 
school will be erected; $10,000. Youngstown——-Propose 
erection of 12-room school and completion of high school. 
Bucyrus—Archt. F. L. Packard, Columbus, has plans for 
8-room school; $30,000. Sandusky—Propose erection of 
2-story high school; $100,000. Graytown—Archt. W. G. 
Thurstin, Toledo, has plans for 1-story school; $7,000. 
J. L. Yost, clerk. Lorain — $8,500, bonds, have been 
voted for school, Sheffield Township. Dayton—Site at 
Wyoming and Alberta Streets has been selected for school 
building. Cincinnati—Ten-room public school will be 
erected at Kennedy Heights; $60,000. Eight-room paro- 
chial school will be erected at Oakley. J. F. Sheblessy, 
Architect. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Pauls Valley—Archts. Van Slyke & Woodruff, Okla- 
homa City, have plans for 3-story school building; $16,- 
000. Figures received March 15. 





’ 
Frampton’s School House Window Shade THE WIMMER 
“ ” 

«pte famous Operates without « Shade ‘‘Adjuster 

S. 1. & A. F. Shades spring. Most complete for lowering shade from the 

Made of DUCKING adjustable shade ever top for upper light and venti- 

a loth, eal paced Sere Se pe lation in the class room 
ave NO SPRING ie. wie ane | offices, etc 
ROLLER. wear a etime r y RG. 

: , t t t of order, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH Very reasonable in G. |. WIMMER & CO. 
their area at one price, Costs more than MFAS 
operation. some and less than > 

Act at both top and some others, Columbus, 0. 
bottom ends. TE — a — 

jm AhISTEN send, tn 

never get out of order. frame also width be Hi EADQU ART | = R Ss 

Act’ most rapidly and tween stops and we High Grade 
last longest. will send you sample, 

Hen tion to ieadin g Express Prepaid, ‘and ig: 

Supply Houses every it will not cost you one 


where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





cent to learn all about 
this shade, 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 
PENDLETON, IND. 





School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service as Right Prices 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 








s 


School Gourds 





Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion 


under this heading is 20 cents per line 
of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable 
only in advance with order. 


Bids Wanted 
PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES.— 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., March 5, 1912 
Sealed proposals, plainly marked on the 
outside of the sealed envelope: ‘Proposals 
for Indian Supplies, Chicago, Ill.,’’ and ad- 
dressed to the “Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Sixteenth and Canal Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill.,"’ will be received until 2 o'clock 
p. m. of Tuesday, April 9, 1912, and then 
opened, for furnishing the Indian Service 
with rolled barley, beef, mutton, corn, salt, 
groceries, enameled and glass ware, agri- 
cultural implements, wagons, wagon ma- 
terials, school supplies, etc. Bids must be 
made out on Government blanks. Sched- 
ules giving all necessary information for 
bidders will be furnished upon application to 
the Indian Office, Washington, D. C , and the 
U.S. Indian Warehouses at New York City, 
. Chicago. St. Louis, Omaha, and San 
Francisco. The Department reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids, or any part 
of any bid. R.G. Valentine, Commissioner. 


Manuscripts Wanted 
The California State Textbook Commit- 
tee herewith invites authors and publishers 
to submit MS. for a textbook on spelling. 
The MS. must be submitted on, or before, 
Oct. Ist, 1912. The price to be paid for the 
manuscript shall not exceed #3,000.00, flat, or 
aroyalty. The number of words exclusive 
of the appendix shall not exceed 3,000 
and shall be limited strictly to the words 
most commonly used in writing and grad- 
ing accorded to the pupil's usage. The 
text must provide an efficient system of re- 
views. Fuller specifications will be fur- 
nished upon application to B. S. Lobdell, 
Secretary of the Committee, Lock Box 615, 
Sacramento, California. 





Bonds For Sale 





Write for our list of 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, secured by property located 
in the heart of Chicago. Denominations, 
#500 and #1,000. Peabody, Houghteling & 
Co., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., Chicago. 





Plans Wanted 





Bernard Quinn, Supt. Perry Township 
Schools, Fayetteville, Ohio, wants plans 
and specifications for a one-room rural 
schoolhouse. Architects are requested to 
write for information immediately. 





Solicitors Wanted 





Solicitors wanted to canvass every state 
on special subscription proposition. Super- 
intendents, principals and county superin- 
tendents preferred. Address Frank M. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Photographs Wanted 

Photographs wanted of interesting coun- 
try schoolhouse surroundings, preferably 
such as show grounds before and after im- 
provement through planting of trees and 
shrubs. Address Editor, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Plaster 
Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
* % % for *® * %& 


7. SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 
These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 


highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


Cc. Sennecke Co. 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








57-59 E. 11th St. 





(Pang 


WATER COLORS 
The First and still the Best. 


Plug 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Practical, Progressive, Educational 


(Prang 


CRAYONEX 
The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 


Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 





“Turn Over a New Leaf”’ 


in Our 1912 Catalog and Behold Prices 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Glassware, Laboratory Supplies, Micro- 
scopes, Apparatus in Sets, etc. 

That are lonesome at the bottom 
Free Catalogs for all. Send for them 
CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
557 West Quincy St. Chicago, Ill. 





GLOBES 
$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, 
but well worth twice the 
price—#2 for coppered 
Stand. 

#10 for a lock case set eight 
maps—%7 for case of 4. 

Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 


L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 


a 


Barbour's Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most Convenient Ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
School Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 


Evansville, Ind. 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 
and make lowest rates for rental. Full line 
of stage make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, lll., has been taken over by 


Fritz SCHOULTZ & Co., 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











g THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
Coliege and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogues 














SUBSCRIBER’S FREE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 








E invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 
kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully 


and promptly. 


If we must, we will investigate any prob- 


lem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial 


appropriations. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items 
listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesi- 
tate to check this list and mail it to the address given below : 


Adjustable Window Shades. 
eR, oo n'a os be a 
SI 6 aos so 6 a 08 4% 
Ne sce ciwes 8's 
Athletic Field Apparatus... 
Auditorium Chairs........ 
te Dad a dye wale ae 
IT TE Creer 

NITION. 66. cece es 

Ere ee 
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ee 
Caps and Gowns.......... 
Ee ee 
rik we ta eae < 
Costumes for Plays........ 
Deafening Quilt.......... 
CN cs 6s ieeaceas 
0 SE Peer Cree 
SOUNOOOUMINNE S66 cass cessen 
Domestic Science Equipment. 

ee eee 

EE rer 
Ny iia ok 60 kin 604-88 
Drawing Supplies......... 

ee 
Drinking Fountains....... 
ES ee 
Dusters (sanitary)........ 
ced cea a ea 40k 0 eR 8. 
Fire Exit Latches. ........ 
Ue MONNOR, cakecicscsess 
First Aid Cabinets........ 
CD CNG 6 ig 0a Keen ei 
PUD BINS 6 6 bth s weaves 
S45 cee peewee 


i i Dak oe eee 6 


NE se Te ee oe 
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Gymnasium Apparatus..... 
Heating Apparatus........ 


| 


Janitor Supplies........... 
Kindergarten Supplies...... 
Laboratory Furniture...... 
eee 
Sci dea dead wade aX x 
Manual Training Benches. . 

INS fi is ig Side 4 

Correspondence Schools. . 
eee ee 
Natural Science Apparatus. . . 
en 
RG ale pis eGs ko 8 ak 
Pencil Sharpeners......... 
tio a tink we he eae ae 
Physical Geography Supplies. 
LL Sree 
PUI. 6 os Kdee es cves 
Playground Apparatus...... 
Plumbing Fixtures......... 
Portable Schoolhouses...... 
Printing Supplies.......... 
Program Clocks........... 
Projection Lanterns....... 
Sanitary Fixtures.......... 
School Supplies............ 
Sewage Disposal........... 
Scientific Apparatus....... 
Skylight Operators........ 
PIRSA 5 6050be ase) 09% 
I bs eae eke eee ae 
ES eer eT er 
Sweeping Compounds...... 


‘Temperature Regulation. ... 
WU TE soa 6 vacdeese. 
TPRRWEIEIB, bi vcccccecess 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems. . . 
IR i'n sexe ae aw ees 
| ere 
to See 
Waste Baskets............ 
Water Pressure System..... 


ere CT eeT ae ee Woodworking Machinery... 
Be PEs sn cevescesavus 
Textbooks 

BGPIGGICOTO 656s cis ces wess p German ..... cc eeeeeecewcees 
PE soos ode ek cases de Serer rrr rere ee 
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INE sid 5/6. shie 6.8 0.5 w'e0e Sin Ke Physiology and Hygiene...... 
Civil Government ........... Political Economy ........... 
Composition and Rhetoric.... Eerie eee ee 


EE? i084 66 4d a wees 
English Literature 
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Geography 
Geology 

Geometry 


Shorthand 
Spanish 
SEE o:hb 5 6a eR sin eee des ve 
Typewriting 
Writing 
Zoology 
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WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Bruce: 


-We are interested in the items as checked above. 


If you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, 


you will be of help to 
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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


Pee ed 


me Tere 










Medart Playground Apparatus 





is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for con- 
stant exposure and the severe use and abuse it is 
subjected to in the average Public Playground. 


Our catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line 
of apparatus, and will be mailed free to anyone in- 
terested in Playground work. It should prove valu- 
a a | able for the information it contains and as a guide to 
the proper equipment of the Playground. 





This is something absolutely new. Just meets the demands 
of your manual training department. 


_ | You should not miss this Catalog 
Note position of motor which entirely removes from the | 
working surface all unnecessary obstacles. | 


Write for special information. =e 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


| De Kalb and President Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. | 


(Continued from Page 59) _ 2-story — H. W. Shoemaker Co., architects, April 4-5-6. Alabama Educational Association 
OREGON. ouston. Asherton—Site has been offered for $15,000 at Birmingh: 

ia la : , ’ aes schoolhouse. Sherman—aArcht. W. R. Gill has prepared a irmingoam. 

Portland—Archt. W. W. Lucius i: spe r pli : oe - W. iit has preparec j re : . incia Teac ’ : 
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FRADE NOTES 


THE 1912 BUILDING SEASON. 

Unless some unforeseen catastrophe disturbs 
the country at large, the coming building season 
will surpass every record. The demand for 
modern schools comes from every section of the 
country. There is nothing new or unique about 
it. It is only the natural demand, with an added 
impetus for special buildings. 

Of course, the largest number of school build- 
ings will be erected in the Middle West. The 
density of population, the richness of the section 
as a whole and the general progress in education 
has created the demand. In the South the build- 
ing operations will not be extensive, although 
several states will surpass last year’s record. 
Texas, Louisiana and West Virginia will un- 
doubtedly lead. Oklahoma falls behind its record 
of last year, which was abnormal because of the 
opening up of the state and the regeneration of 
everything in general and education in partic- 
ular. 

In the far West, California will set a new 
record for school building operations. The mis- 
sion style of architecture so successfully em- 
ployed by leading architects has created unusual 
interest in schoolhouse construction. Then again, 
the introduction of the group system of buildings 
has aroused discussion which.has helped the 
building problem generally. 

With the exception of New York and Pennsy]- 
vania and a few of the larger cities, the build- 
ing operations in the East will make no great 
advances nor set new records. Any of the states 
in the Middle West will surpass all the New Eng- 
land states combined. 

The one chief cause for the unusual building 
operations of 1912 will be the increasing demand 
for special school buildings. In all parts of the 
country high schools of commerce, trade schools, 
manual training and domestic science buildings, 
are attracting the attention of school authorities. 
The vocational courses introduced a few years 
ago are now fast becoming a reality and, of 
course, add materially to the general volume of 
building operations. 

As a part of any school building, the equip- 
ment must be planned as early as_ possible. 
School boards, superintendents of schools and ar- 
chitects are warned to make proper provisions in 
the foundations for special ideas subject to 
change as the building progresses. Be especially 
eareful of your manual training rooms and rein 
force your walls wherever exceptional weight is 
to be carried. 

Another warning is issued here for the sanitary 
equipment. Your school builders should and 
must give special attention to the problem upon 
which the successful operation of your building 
depends. Special sanitation inspection should 
be invited, not after the building is finished, but 
now, that your plans are still on the boards. A 
guarantee of quality should be demanded for 
every idea and fixture submitted for adoption. 

In making your appropriations, above all do 
not spend your money on your exterior or on 
some notion of a school board member or an idea 
of your superintendent of schools. These may be 


very good. But remember, next fall your build- 
ings must be occupied and they can only be oc- 
cupied if you have provided equipment. 
ber the equipment. 
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COMPLETED FACTORIES, COLUMBIA 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Peter & Volz Make Changes. 

Mr. W. O. Jones, who for three years past has 
represented Peter & Volz of Arlington Heights, 
Ill., in the Central States, has just taken charge 
of the woodworking plant of this company. An- 
nouncements were made in January of the addi- 
tions to the Arlington Heights factory. The 
calling in of Mr. Jones to manage the woodwork- 
ing plant is important in that it perfects the or- 
ganization of this company in an exceptional way. 

The iron castings for desks, etc., will, as here- 
tofore, be made at Arlington Heights. With the 
increased capacity the output will be doubled. 
All wood parts will be made at Rockford, IIL, 
where the company has purchased a fully 
equipped plant for the manufacture of all wood- 
en parts used in school desks, teachers’ desks, 
etc. 

This company is now fully equipped to meet 
the demands of the 1912 season. With the changes 
in their mechanical equipment and the reorgani- 
zation of their executive forces, they are in po- 
sition to render splendid services to school peo- 
ple. 

Opens Chicago Office. 

On April 1, 1912, The Standard Electric Time 
Co., opened its Middle West branch office at 729- 
730 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. R. W. Paltridge 
& Co., formerly agents for the Fred Frick Clock 
Co., have taken over the Standard system and 
will now represent the company in this territory. 

R. W. Paltridge & Co. consists of R. W. Pal- 
tridge and W. L. Proper, both clock men of con- 


siderable experience. Mr. Paltridge has been 
in the program-clock field for nine years and 


Mr. Proper has been with him for five years. 
Both men should prove invaluable to the Stand- 
ary Company. 

Mr. Paltridge was graduated from the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., high school in 1895. Later he'grad- 
uated from the Kalamazoo college, and in 1900 
took his degree from the University of Chicago. 
His experience in electrical matters was gained 
in engineering work at school and later with the 
Western Electric Co. and Western Steel Car «& 
Foundry Co. 

Mr. Proper is a Canadian. He was born in 
Brantford, Ontario, and graduated from Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis. He was the 
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NEWLY ACQUIRED PLANT OF E. H. SHELDON & CO., MUSKEGON, MICH 


SHOOL SUPPLY CO., INDIANAPOLIS. 


originator of storage battery method now in uni- 
versal use for operating electric clock systems. 

The Standard Electric Time Co. is to be con- 
gratulated on its splendid sales force now rep- 
resenting the company’s interests in every state 
of the United States. Mr. Paltridge of the Chi- 
cago office will manage the actual office and sales 
work for the Middle West. Mr. Proper will travel 
in this territory, giving expert instruction on in- 
stallations. 

Mr. Estabrook continues in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. C. M. Whiteford has charge of 
the New York sales offices. Mr. Herbert H. 
Hammond, besides serving the company as pres- 
ident, covers the New England territory. This 
is eertainly an unusual organization and will suc- 
ceed. 

Removed. 

The Russell Sewage Disposal Co., whose ad- 
dress was heretofore Burlington, Ia., announces 
its permanent removal to Chicago. Mr. Geo. H. 
Russell, president and treasurer of this company, 
will now conduct the business at 607 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Completes New Addition. 

The Columbia School Supply Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, has just completed another addition to its 
factories. This time 28,000 square feet of floor 
space have been added to the plant, making a 
total floor space of more than 60,000 square feet. 

The new buildings which have just been com- 
pleted are of reinforced concrete construction. 
They are fireproof in every detail, from the steel 
window frames and sash to the steel stairways. 
The buildings are equipped with electric ele- 
vators, enclosed in hollow tile shafts and self 
closing fire doors throughout. 

All the additions have been planned to provide 
the most sanitary working quarters for the em- 
ployes of the company. The entire interior is 
finished in white flat enamel. The shops are al- 
ways bright and cheery. The window light ex- 
ceeds all ordinary provisions. 

The additions will practically all be devoted 
to the production of Sanitary Steel Furniture, 
which this company recently designed and placed 
on the market. The demand has so exceeded all 
expectations that the present growth has been 
forced to keep up with orders. 

The Columbia School Supply Co. has developed 
its plant entirely on the so-called Columbia plan. 


Salesmen have been eliminated entirely. The 
output is sold by catalog, correspondence and 


samples. On April Ist, the company mailed 100,- 
000 catalogs to school boards and officials in all 
parts of the United States. 

The Messrs. Moore are to be complimented on 
the continued growth of their business. They 
are also to be complimented on the “guarantee” 
they attach to all goods shipped from their plant. 
The “Factory to Schoolroom” plan implies com- 
plete satisfaction or a refund. R. W. Moore is 
president of the company, W. A. Moore, vice 
president and superintendent, J. C. Moore, secre 
tary and treasurer. 

Announces Change. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., announce their removal on 
May first from 86 E. Lake St., to the Studebaker 
Bldg., 6283 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. The new 
location on the fifth floor will enable this com- 
pany not only to increase its warehouse, but also 
maintain a large sample room with a full line of 
all geographical material. 

Moves to Muskegon. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., of Chicago, has just an 
nounced the purchase of the plant, machinery 
and complete organization of the Atlas Furniture 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich. The Chicago plant of the 
company will be merged immediately with the 
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R. Ws 
Chicago, lll. 


PALTRIDGE WALTER R. PROPER 


Chicago, Ill. 

Muskegon factory, 

tion. 
The 


perfecting a splendid organiza- 


Atlas Furniture Co. plant covers two and 


one-half acres of ground. It is located in Mus- 
kegon, Mich., with unusual rail and water facil- 


ities. It is in the heart of Michigan hardwood 
belt from which comes maple, birch and beech, 
which have made the state of Michigan famous. 


In discussing the change, Mr. E. H. Sheldon, 
president of the company, said: “An unusual 


condition has confronted me for some time past. 
I have been so choked up with orders that we 
have worked day and night to keep up with the 
demand. 

“My going to Michigan means the doubling of 
my capacity several times over. I now have a 
model plant, devoted exclusively to the production 


of appliances for the Industrial School Shop, 
drawing room and kitchen. I believe we will 


now be able to give school people excellent goods 
with excellent service. The very favorable ship- 
ping facilities in all directions from Muskegon 
makes that point one from which our business 
can be conducted in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD FILES. 
Maps and Globes. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.. sole agents in the United 
States for W. and A. K. Johnston’s maps and 
globes, have just issued a splendid catalog con- 
taining sample pages and descriptions of_ their 
entire line of geographical material. 

The catalog opens with a splendid 
view of the factory of W. and A. K. Johnston at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The maps are then de- 
scribed with sample pages of the various series. 
First there are the commercial and library maps 
of the world. Then come the Imperial Series; 
the Grand Series of School Wall and Outline 
Maps; the International Series, Continental Se 
ries, Educational Series, Unrivaled Series; Bathy- 
Orographical Wall Maps, ete. 

The catalog with a description of 
geographical charts carried by the company, the 
mountings and cases and finally the globes. The 
size and typographical make up are excellent. 
Power’s Cameragraph. 

Here is something new for school boards and 
sfperintendents of schools. One glance at this 
catalog brings home not only the possibility but 
the practicability of the motion picture in school 
work. 

School boards and superintendents of schools 
are advised to write the Nicholas Power Co., 90 
Gold St., New York, for special information on 
school work. This catalog brings home the sim- 
plicity of the Cameragraph and should be in 
every school board office. 

Bubbling Fountains. 

This catalog is better than good. The cover 
design is excellent. It is the picture of a little 
girl using a pedestal fountain. If ever a picture 
made the use of fountains attractive, this one 
does. You want to stand in line and wait till 
the little girl with her white hair ribbon gets 
through. The contents are as good. The illustra- 
tions are not only well arranged, but well or- 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co., 
will send copies on request. 


bird’s-eye 


closes 


the 


dered and well printed. 
of Milwaukee, 


Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices. 
CHANDLER 
& BARBER 


122 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 


Standard Ciotienien Key. 

Laird & Lee’s Standard Key to Successful Dic 
tionary Work is certainly “a booklet of sugges- 
tions.” From cover to cover it bristles wth ideas 
for teachers in initiating pupils in the use of the 
dictionary. In fact, the booklet contains concise 


information on the different points of English 
grammar, covering parts of speech and giving 
specimen drills in etymology and directions for 


determining the two shades of difference in the 
meaning of synonyms. The Key sells at ten cents 
but is free to schools. Address Laird & Lee, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Fire Exit Latches. 

“Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches” 


is the exact title of this catalog. And the 
name, combined with the catalog, is the best 
argument for fire latches ever presented. Of 


course, aS an argument for Von Duprin Latches 
it igs conclusive. 

Very soon fire exit latches that are self-releas- 
ing will make their appearance In every school 
building of the country. This catalog will play 
a large part in their introduction. Every school 
official or architect who sees this catalog will be 


convinced of the necessity of latches. The il- 
lustrations, which are splendid, will go a long 
way in carrying home the argument for Von 
Duprin Latches. 
Catalog No. 7. 

1482 articles are listed and described in this 
catalog No. 7, just issued by the Chicago Appa- 


ratus Co., 557 W. Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. Every- 
thing that might be needed or used in and about 
a laboratory is listed and almost every article 
is illustrated. Good describes the catalog. 
Building Physical Reserve Force 

for Life’s Battles. 

This is too good to spoil by description. 
unique and strikingly original. The argument 
would lose weight by anything that might be 
said. Send for a copy to Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 
3521 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


It is 


MR. ROOSE PASSES ON. 

Isaac Roose, one of the pioneer textbook 
in the middle west, died on March 6th 
home in Clifton, Cincinnati. He was 
of age and is survived by a widow 
L. C. Roose. 

Mr. Roose was born November 8, 1839, in the 
village of Tarlton, Pickaway County, Ohio, and 
began his.career as a teacher. In 1866 he en- 
tered the employ of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle 
of Cincinnati, then a leading firm of school-book 
publishers. He represented them and their suc- 
cessors, the American Book Company, until the 
day of his death. 

In his earlier traveling 
fined his activities largely to Ohio and Indiana, 
but frequently took long trips into the various 
other states of the middle west, especially those 
east of the Mississippi River. During later years 
his territory was almost exclusively Kentucky 
and Tennessee. About twenty years ago he re- 
tired from active field work and settled down in 
the Cincinnati office of the American Book Com 
pany, where he had charge of the common school 
interests in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia. 

Like all of the pioneer textbook men, Mr. Roose 
made long and fatiguing journeys during his 
earlier career. His travels sometimes kept him 
away from home for periods varying from six 
months to two years. Inadequate railroad facil 
ities, poor hotel accommodations and the neces- 
sity of making long trips by wagon and stage 
undermined his constitution, and for the past six 


agents 
at his 
73 years 
and a son, 


days Mr. Roose con- 


years he was in bad health. Since February, 
1910, he was not actively engaged in book work, 


although he took a great interest in school and 
book affairs and was frequently consulted about 
business in his former territory. 


Mr. Frank R. Ellis, assistant manager of the 
American Book Company, writes of Mr. Roose’s 
death: “Thus closes a busy life, characterized, 
above all else, by intense devotion to duty as a 


keen intelligence gave him to see it; by unswerv- 
ing loyalty, and by the strictest integrity in all 
relations with his fellow-men.” 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER Tie only sewed Eraser made. 


tirely of felt, 
holds its shape. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 

It describes and shows 

prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 


Write 


for my catalog. 





and Colleges 


It is made en- 
and so constructed that it positively 
lt is imitated but not ex ualled. 
It is used in the public schools of the | 
cities, And is purchased by the U. 8, Government, 


S the best Fire 
Escape in the 
world too good for 
you or the children 
in your care? If 
not then tell your 


School Board about 
the 


Kirker-Bender 
the Spiral Slide 


in use all over the 


U. S. 


Covered with 8 Patents 


Write for Catalogue 
Dow WIRE & IRON WORKS, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE OO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 

















School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet the 
demand for a high grade school lantern 
which is interchangeable for Lantern slide, 
microscope, vertical, and opaque projection. 


It is backed by the McIntosh guarantee, 
and 35 years’ experience (we build 
nothing but Lanterns). 


We have a fine line of educational slides 
for sale and rent. 


We have a little booklet “Projection 
Pointers” which is sent on request. Our 
catalog is free—write for it. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 


| MENEELYS CO. war 


WATERVLIET 





The Old Reliable cuits. B ao 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME 

eading Establish ed SCHOO 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTH ‘B 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request, Either style of 
pins here [llustrated with any three letters and figures, 
One or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 enon) $1.00doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
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Registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 


*“*EAGLE”’ Pencils and Pens grow in popular favor every day be- 
cause they possess those qualities which appeal to the public school 


teachers. 


Heard Father Speak of It. 
The new school board member happened into 


the school -just as the physiology class was re- 
citing and undertook to address the pupils. 

“Children, I want to talk to you for a few 
moments about one of the most wonderful, on« 
of the most important organs in the whole 
world,” he said. 

“What is it that throbs away, beats away, 
never stopping, never ceasing, whether you 
wake or sleep, night or day, week in and week 
out, month in and month out, year in and year 
out, without any volition on your part, hidden 
away in the depths, as it were, unseen by you, 
throbbing, throbbing, throbbing, rhythmically 
all your life long?” 

During this pause for oratorical effect a small 
voice was heard. “I know; it’s the gas meter!” 
Applied Mechanics. 

The examination in the principles of mechan- 
ics was taken by Abel Dunning with a due 
regard to what he had learned “by main 
strength,” according to the Youth’s Companion. 
But, he also used in answering the questions 
what he was pleased to call his “horse sense.” 

“A pin will not stand on its point,” he said 
in answer to one question, “for three reasons: 

“In the first place, a point, according to 
Euclid, is that which hath no parts and no 
magnitude; in the second place, a pin will not 
stand on its head, much less therefore on its 
point; in the third place, it will if you stick it 
in hard enough.” 





Like the American Student. 


Student: “Why this bouquet on my table?” 

Landlady: “Just a little remembrance, Mr. 
Student. A year ago today you last paid your 
room rent.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


We repeat 


THE ELSON ‘GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 


No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing. 

No. 315 “Veriblack” for free hand drawing. 
No. 643 “Vocational” for mechanical drawing. 
E-740 Pen, for free arm movement. 

Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers. 


377-379 BroabwAY EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


| 


NEW YORK 


Enttaeuschung. 

Professor Brieger von der Berliner Universi- 
taet war eines Tages eifrig in seinem Labora- 
torium beschaeftigt; um ihn herum lag eine 
groesze. Anzahl von chirurgischen und bak terio- 


logischen Instrumenten. Ploetzlich wurde ein 
beruehmter auslaendischer Artzt hereinge- 
fuehrt, der seine eifrige Arbeit mit grossem 


Interesse betrachtete. Die ganze Aufmerksam- 
keit des Professors schien sich auf einen Topf 
zu lenken, der heftig schaeumte und ueberzu- 
kochen drohte. 

“Rathen Sie mal, was ich hier koche,” 
der Professor. 


sagte 


Der Fremde begann eine ganze Reihe von 


Mikroorganismen aufzuzaehlen: ‘Mikroben ?” 
“Nein!” 

“Spirocheten ¢” 

“Nein!” 

“Na, um Himmelswillen, was denn?” 
“Wiener Wuerste!” 


The College Professor. 

Sammie was found crying because his cart 
was broken. 

“Never mind!” consoled a sympathetie stran- 
ger, “you’re father can mend that easily.” 

“Oh, no, he ean’t,” the boy sobbed on, wretch- 
edly. 
know anything about anything but blamed old 


“My father is a professor, and he don’t 


books!” 
Sure Sign. 

“Ellen, has George come home from school 
yet?” called Mrs. Smith to her servant. 

“Yes, ma’am; but I haven’t seen him.” 

“TTow do you know that he is home, then?” 

“Because the cat’s a-hidin’ under the dresser, 
ma’am.” 


“When 


as you he had already 


Professor (to very backward student) : 
Alexander was as old 
conquered the world.” 

Student: “Yes, but he had also had Aristotle 
as a teacher.” 

A Flexible Title. 

The title “professor” has been applied to men 
in such a wide variety of positions that it is 
usually resented by schoolmen who do not oc- 
cupy a chair in the college or university. 

Judge Russell of Brooklyn, recently speaking 
of the appellation, related a novel use. He was 
at Old Point Comfort 
of note, and in the party was the president of 


Jooker Wash- 


with a number of men 


a college in the South and Dr. 
ington. 

“The college president said to me one day,” 
said the judge, “I don’t know how to address 
Booker Washington. I can’t call him Booker, 
because he isn’t a slave, and I don’t want to 
eall him Mr. Washington, because that will put 
him on a par with the white L know 
what I’ll do; I’ll call him professor.” 


men. 


DIXON LEADS?! 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. : 


Joseph Dixon Grucibie GO,, ses cw. wv 












This is Dixon’s “ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 














Caught. 
The supervisor of a school was trying to prove 


that children as a rule are lacking in observa- 

tion. To the children he said: “Now, children, 

tell me of a number to put on the board.” 
“Thirty-six,” was suggested. The supervisor 

wrote sixty-three. 

second re- 


Seventy-six was given, upon a 


quest, and again the number was _ reversed. 
When a third number was called 
eyed imp, who apparently had been paying no 
attention, cried out in bitter scorn: 

“Theventy-theven. 
old thucker!” 


A Burning Question. 


for, a wide- 


Change that, you mean 


A teacher in one of the public schools of Bal- 
timore, says Harper’s Weekly, was one day in 
structing her pupils in the mysteries of etymol- 
ogy, when she had occasion to question a boy 
pupil with reference to the word “recuperate.” 

“As an example,” said the teacher, “we will 


take the case of your father. He is, of course, 
a hard-working man.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Charley. 

“And when night comes he returns home tired 
and worn out, doesn’t he?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” in further assent from Charley. 

“Then,” continued the teacher, “it being night, 
his work being over, and he being tired and 
worn out, what does he do 4 

“That’s what ma wants to know,” 


ley. 


said Char- 
During the Easter Vacation. 


“Son,” called the 
eggs and ham came up through the trapdoor, 


farmer as the aroma of 
“why don’t you get up?” 

“What’s the use?” 
as he turned over for another nap. 


yawned the college boy, 
“Don’t be- 
lieve in early rising.” 

“Ton’t, eh? Well, how about the early bird?” 

“Oh, that’s a chestnut. The early bird caught 
the early worm, and the early cat caught the 
bird, and the early dog caught the cat, and the 
early dogeatcher caught the dog. So there you 
What’s the use of getting up early? It 
doesn’t pay.” 


are. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


are strikingly distinctive, meritorious and economical 
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place in 


names given 
this Directory. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


.. O. Draper Shade Co... 
me eee . acceeuee Spiceland, 


‘Ind. 

Geo. M. Frampton, Pendleton, Ind 

( Steele.. -Spiceland, Ind. 
AIR-WASHERS. 

J. Zellweger & Sons, St. Louis, Mo 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

osee ee Gaee ees Indianapolis, Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co .Chicago 
Chicago Apparatus Co... .Chicago 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith...New York City 
Eagle Pencil Co....... New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 

ie hetnae £eeee Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co.......-+.+.+. 

fine eeen sees Springfield, Mass. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O 
Economy Drawing Table Co.. 


soeeneseceeres Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ye swhenene sues Indianapolis, "Ind. 
Devoe, Dept. 6..... N. Y., Chicago 
The Prang Co., New York, Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. ak 
W. S. Tothill ........ Chicago, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros...... > 
Chicopee, M iss 


Louis 
Ill 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’'go 
Haney School] Furniture Co 
casts Grand Rapids, 

School Furniture Co 

.No. Manchester, Ind 
E W A ROWIES sccccces Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts Il 


‘Mich 


Peasety 


BELLS. 


.Waterviiet, N. Y. 
Louis Bell Fdry. St. Louis, Mo 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.,N.Y 
American Seating Co.,N.Y., Ch'go 
Good Products Co....... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co Chicag 


Meneely & 
Bt 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


E. J. Johnson -.New York 


Slate 


Penn. Structural Co 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa 
Keenan Structural Slate Co... 
ceuseeeenees. os Bangor, Pa 
Main- Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa 
oeneye Slate Company.........- 
chee veeee's Bangor, Pa 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila 
Haney School Furn. Co...... 

; Grand Rapids, Mich 
Col umbia Sch. Supply Co..... 

‘ Indianapolis, Ind 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch'go 
SW. A, ROWiew sr. ccasse Chicago 
Beck! ‘ardy Mfg Co Chicago 


BOOK BINDERS. 


Apollo Publishing Co.Reading, Pa 
BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co...... 
‘ .Springfield, Mass 
Nat il B k Cover Co 145 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co Chicag I 
CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cottrell & Leon ard..Albany, N. Y 
mr ' r Bros ( ) 
Milwauke 
CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co oe Oe 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch'go 
Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles . .Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co ...Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co Chicago 
CLASS PINS 
Bastian Bros. Co., Dept. 767 
Rochester, N Y 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Standard Electric Time Co.,Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co... : 
. Waynesboro Pa 
COSTUMES 
Fritz choultz & Co Ch igo 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith New York ‘¢ 


below are those of the 
Everything required in o1 


leading 


If any desired item 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky,O. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
(Dealers. ) 

American Seating Co., N.Y,, - go 
Bagle Pencil Co.........6+: zw. 
The Prang Co., New York, dikieas 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
Haney School Furn. Co. ...... 


...»-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


ice pea ewes bao Indianapolis, Ind 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts., Il. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


SAMUS). CRBSE ceosscicccscr Boston 
DESKS, ADJUSTABLE. 
American ow Gs cus eeee 
+ +b 4 eens CG hicago, mM. Es 


Haney School Furn. 


eae 

1s eeeeur -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

.soennseeenees Indianapolis, Ind 


DESKS AND SEATING. 


American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
W. A. CRORES cs ccs Albany, N. Y. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
0660600000 445.04600000-4 Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Furniture Co 
Sa6eeana’ No. Manchester, Ind 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co 
beaee .Grand Rapids, 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co.. 
Peter & Volz -Arlingt yn 
Langslow, Fow er ( 
R hester Me 2 


\ 


Peabody. ‘School 


“Mich. 
.Chicago 
Chicago 
Hts., Ill. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Walter E. Dunn New 


Y ork 
KF. W. Martin Co....I 


soston 


N.Y 
Mass 
DISINFECTANTS 


American Sar 


tary Products Co 
St. Ps Minn 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


MENT 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


.Chicago 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


: .Grand 7. Mich 

Orr & ‘Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co............ 
Stbseahanseusaeds Kewaunee, Wis 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Grand iene Hand Screw Co 


eneeed r and Rapids, Mich 
Simmons Hawe Co .. St. Louis 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. BE. Knott Apparatus Co.. Boston 
La. Weer. ee GiOe cccccsse Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons .Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..St. Louis 


Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 


M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co.. ... 
Per rerr es Belleville, Ill. 
Hamrick- Tobey Co..Wausau, Wis 
Federal-Huber <¢ Chicago 
DUPLICATORS. 
Hektograph Co....New York City 
DUSTERS. 
Howard Dustless Duster Co.. 
Soston, Mass 
ERASERS. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y 
American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
‘ -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
( ‘olumbia School Supply Co o* 
0eene Indianap< lis, ‘Ina 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 
FIRE ESCAPES. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works 
obeeseen Louisville Ky 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 

gut Hdw 
Indianapolis, Ir 
FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Co Chicago 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot Boston 


FUMIGATORS 
Chemical Co 


Holland Mich 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Peckham, Little & Co Mm - 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
W. A. Choate Albany, N. Y 
Binney & Smith New York City 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co 

Indianapolis, 


De Pree 


Ind 


and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 


about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by 
cannot be found listed, 


write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... Chandler & Barber ...... Boston 
Rar re er No. Manchester, Ind. Richards-Wilcox Mfg Co....... 
Haney Golieel Warmers OGrcces esecosscton ganas -Aurora, Ill 
es aeminatete aa Grand Rapids, Mich. A ‘€; ‘Bemi s Ww orcester, Mass 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
BE. W. A. Rowles ....0.0. Chicago MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
Peter S, Wee’ Action Wa te AND SUPPLIES 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa 
Garden City Educational Co Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
: Chicago chctccasces jrand Rapids, Mich 
Oliver Machinery Co.. ee8 
eueme 2) :f Jee ele ee Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
oeeus. . Simmons Hdwe. Co. .St. Loults 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. C.- Christiansen ......... Chicago 
American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch’go Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
eee Grand Rapids, Mich. i dacscsa< s re 2 
Columbia School Supply Co.. Chandler ‘& Barber. . Boston 
ale dee . Indianapolis, “Ind. 
TW. A, BOWIOS. 20ccevees Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co ‘Chicago MAPS. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicag® Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
Sees 5 ‘ McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. Haney Schoo] Furniture Co.. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louie —........... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W.. B. SOCM ac cacéca sears Chicago Columbia School Supply Co.. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros ‘an 600s 6a Indianapolis, Ind. 
Seeae ers .Chicopee, Mass. E. W. A. Rowles ......... Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston..... Chicago 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen ee .Chicago P 
Hess W anny and Ventilating MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 
“0 ‘ : Chicago Nicholas Power Co.....New York 
INK, 
Bart r Tablet Ink C ° PAPER TOWELS. 
eeccece -Evansville, Ind. Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Springfield, Mass 
INK WELLS. American Sanitary Products Co 
Squires Ink Well Co.,Pittsburg,Pa St. Paul, Minn. 
U. S. Inkwell Co., Des Moines, 
.......la., and Evansville, Ind PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Am. Inkwell Co Adrian, Minn. 
The Tannewitz Co......... Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
os eee .Grand Rapids, Mich Ltt eeeseeeere Jersey a i N. J 
Cleveland Inkwell Co Eagle Pencil Co....... Y. City 
Cleveland, ©, Eberhard Faber ...... N. Y. City 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


Columbia School Supply Co 


60695006606 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
B. W. A. RoOwileS. .cscces:s Chicago 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
E. W. A. Rowles ..... .Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co. .Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.. 
Toledo, O 
Screw Co 


Grand Rapids Hand 


‘ Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 


Kewaunee Mnfg. CO... ccccccccsese 
00 0000nsesessees Kewaunee, Wis 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Ch’go 
LATHES. 
Oliver macnineey COe.0 rT 
ce Grand Rapids, Mich 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O 
Simmons Hdwe. Co..... St. Louis 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
Cc. Christiansen....... .Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...Chicago, Ill 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... 
: ‘ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘olumbia School Supply Co... 
Indianapolis, Ind 
E. W. A. Rowles .-Chicago 
Good roducts Co Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co Chicago 
LIQUID SOAP. 
4 wnitary Prod 
I M 
LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Co . Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co.. ia ade 
St. Louis, Mo 
Durand-Steel Locker Co Chicag< 
Federal Steel Fixture ‘ Cl Lg 
MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Grand Rapids Mich 


Cresc ent 'M achine Co., Leetonia, O 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co 
...Grand Rapids, Mich 
Oliver Machinery Co 
‘ Grand tapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
eececcecs Indianapolis, Ind 
Economy Drawing Table Co 
Toledo oO 
Simmons Hdwe. Co St. Louis 
Cc. Christiansen .Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Eagle Pencil Co ° 
Eberhard Faber........ N. Y. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
Jersey City, N. J 
Rowles ecovecse Chicago 
ardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


E. W. A. 
Beckley-C 
ie 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.,N.Y 
Eagle Pencil Co csooedes Be Clty 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
‘ Indianapolis, Ind 
PLASTER CASTS. 


C. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
a ae. | ae yer a 
A. G. Spalding & Bri ‘ 
Chic opee Mass 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
ke. WOE BOOe., -Qbio cc iiccds Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons. .Chicago 


Lewis & Kitchen, Ch’go, Kas. City 


Rundle Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co........... 
St Louls, Edwardsville. Ill. 

Federal-Huber C -Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co... 
see -Seattle, Wash 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


None other can receive a 
ordering from these Firms. 


RAFPFIA, 


Garden City Educational 


Ce. «+ 


Chicago 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co . Phila. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch'go, Kas. City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

(pVR Shae 6e cee eee ee Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 

es 644844 be beNee Zaston, Pa. 
Omega Slate Company......«+. 

chebanecabbesewas eee Bangor, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnatt,O. 
Le Wl BEER. CO. cccccsse Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons..... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...8t. Louls 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co..... 

none eemnasenteceae Belleville, Tl, 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. w. 
American Seating Co., 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. 
B. W. A. ROwles...cecces Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co..... Chicago 

SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


(See Desks and Auditorium Seat- 
ing.) 


SCHOO! SUPPLIES. 


(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. 


Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Loulse 

Lewis & Kitchen ......--eeee8. 
6606s Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 

Russell Sewage Disposal Co... 
..Burlington, Ia 

STATIONERY. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
‘ ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy ©0........ Chicago 
me. We OM RROWIGR sen chasse Chicago 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
; Kwa Ces P hiladelphia 


MACHINES. 


Machine Co.... 
Camden, N. J 


TALKING 


Vic.or Talking 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co 
St Paul, Minn. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co..N. Y. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co... 
6 che beat Hartford, Conm 
United Electric Co 


-Canton, O. 
VISES. 
School Supply Co.... 


Indianapolis Ind 
Oliver MachinePy CO... ccccceics 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co..... 


Aurora, rl 
.Chicago 


DEAFENING. 
.Bostoa 


Columbia 


CC. Christiansen 


WALL 


Samuel Cabot 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co., Spring’d,Massa. 
\m. Crayon Co Sandusky, O. 
Dey Dept Chicago & N. Y. 
The Prang Co,, New York, Chicage 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 


ACCESSORIES. ©. I. Wimmer Columbus, O 
: R. R. Johnson Chicago 
Nicholas Power Co.....New York H. B Dodge & Co Chicago, Ill 
Bausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
. Oliver Machinery Co........... 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. eens ; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(See Clocks—Program. ) Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 
D. Appl & Co New York, Chicago 
Arthur 3. ‘Barnes Publishing Co.St. Louis, Mo 
The A. 8. Barnes Co. New York, Boston 
The Cable C Chicago, Ill 
Ginn & Co.... ‘a - Boston, New York, Chicago 
D. C. Heath & Co Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Wm. R. Jenkins Co New York City. 
Laird & Lee..... awewebse -«++Chicago, Il 
The Macmillan Co ~seee«e+New York, Chicago, Boston 
Charles EB. Merrill Co.........+:. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
ZOO TOMGREE Gc ccisscceesecseesd New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
The Phonographic Institute Co..Cincinnati, Ohio 
Isaac Pitman & Sons -New York City 
The Prang Company ' ..New York, Chicago, Boston 
Scott, Foresman & Co... ..Chicago, New York. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.. - Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Christopher Sower Co wa Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomps Brown Co New York, Boston, Indlanap 
Zaner & Bloser 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


Columbus, 


Ohlo 





This Self-winding, [Two Program Master Clock 


will automatically perform any of the following functions: 


Operate programs of signals on two circuits of bells; 

Operate two programs on one circuit of bells; 

Operate day and night programs on one circuit of bells; 

Operate one program on certain days and alternative 
program on remaining days of the week; 

Silence all signals after Friday session until Monday; 


May be set at minute intervals, allowing arrangement 
Fig. 565; List No. 66 of any program. 


_ Self-winding 
Two Program 
Master Clock, 
12-inch Dial, Write for Catalog L-32 of complete line of Master, Program 
72-beat Pendulum and Secondary Clocks 
Quartered_ Oak Case, 
easel Flaten THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 

. 35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 729-730 MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO 62 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Special Introductory price until June Ist, 1912, $100.00. F. o. b. factory, including full and com- 


plete directions for installation and operation. Battery not included—S8 cells required. 

















Common Sense Laws of Cleanliness 


Demand that Free Text 
Books be Protected 
during the School Year 
with a Holden Book 
Cover (strictly one 
piece), and that the 
Soiled Covers be re- 
moved at the end of the 
Year and Fresh, Clean 
ones Substituted before 
the books are Trans- 

















School at Sparland, Ill. H. E. Hewitt, Arch't, Peoria, Ill. 


ferred to the next class. 


DON’T OFFEND THE ECONOMIC LAW 


by Refusing to Allow the Holden Book Covers to 
Receive all the Soiling, Wear and Handling of the Year 
instead of the book itself. 


This building is sound-proofed with 


Cabot’s Deafening ‘Quilt,’ 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. 

Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. sostow mass. u.s.a. 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Av., Chicago 













ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS 





SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


G. W. HOLDEN, Prest. M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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